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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ee 
With the “Spucrator” of Saturday, April 24th, will be issued, 
gratis, @ SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OTHING has advanced during the week. Tuesday, the 
6th inst., the anniversary of Greek independence 
passed off without incident, and the Greek and Tarkish armies 
face each other without either commencing an attack. The 
Powers still threaten to blockade the Gulf of Athens, and 
are still “arranging for” the blockade, and the Ambassadors 
are still drawing up plans for the government of Crete, which 
still remains ungoverned. The latest “impression” is that 
rather than Greece should become republican the Russian 
Government will suffer a Cretan assembly to choose the 
Sovereign, and that Greece in return will keep Macedonia 
quiet; but there is no confirmation of this rumour, except 
the quietude of Greece. The Sultan evidently thinks himself 
safe, and begins to complain that the Powers are so slow, and 
to assert that if allowed a free hand he could pacify 
Crete, which is doubtless true. There is no tranquillity 
equal to that of an unpeopled desert. From Crete there is no 
news except that the Cretans are trying fitfully to recover 
their own coast towns, and that the Admirals had actually 
cesolved to shell some plundering Bashibazouks, who, how- 
ever, were finally persuaded to give up their arms. 


Only one step of importance has been taken by the Powers 
this week. They have forwarded to the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey a communication stating that if either 
commence war, it shall gain nothing. “The Powers being 
firmly resolved to maintain the general peace, have decided 
not to permit the aggressor in any case to reap the least 
advantage from such aggression.” That is a childish state- 
ment. The Powers are not gifted with the spirit of prophecy, 
nor if Greece won the struggle could they combine to attack 
her in order to prevent Crete, Macedonia, and Epirus from 
becoming free. The communication has been received by the 
Sultan with pleasure, for he does not wish to see a great 
soldier rise in Turkey, and by the Greeks with a kind of shrug 
such as @ man gives when his friends tell him that his conduct, 
which he thinks heroic, will ruin all his cousins. 


The accounts of the massacre at Tokat on March 19th are 
at last coming in. 


According to a Consular report, the 








The Mussulman mob thereupon commenced a massacre 
which lasted two hours, while the pillaging went on all day, 
and covered two hundred and fifty houses. We take the 
following petty detail verbatim from Reuter’s account :— 
“Two Armenian priests at the Bisere Monastery were 
horribly mutilated. Their eyes were gouged out and their 
noses and ears cut off. One was also partially scalped.” The 
priests were, of course, unarmed, and these tortures were 
doubtless not inflicted out of malignity but just to show how 
perfect the “tolerance ” enjoyed by Christians under Turkish 
rule really is. It will be observed that the soldiers neither 
murdered nor stole. They only allowed their co-religionists 
to steal and murder with impunity. It is, therefore, quite 
unreasonable of the Christians of Crete to make the with- 
drawal of the Turkish soldiers a condition of their submission. 
The soldiers will not hurt them. They will only look on with 
a certain interest and amusement while they are being tortured 
and killed. 


Sir William Harcourt is evidently in a fix. He himself 
rather approves the policy of the Government, or at all 
events does not see his way to propose a vote of censure, but 
his Radical followers are sore at his inaction. Accordingly 
on Monday he gave notice that he proposed to move an 
address to her Majesty praying that British forces might not 
be employed against either Crete or Greece, but on Mr. 
Balfour asking him if that was intended as a vote of censure, 
he replied that it was not. Mr. Balfour thereupon declined to 
grant a day for a debate which could have no utility, and on 
Tuesday made his refusal final. We can hardly believe that 
the leader of the Opposition was serious. He of all men must 
be aware that such a Motion, if carried, would destroy the 
responsibility of Government, which would thenceforward be 
unable to suggest, much less carry out, the policy it approved. 
The only argument by which he defended his Motion, and this 
on Tuesday, was that we might in the Easter Recess find 
ourselves engaged in hostilities with Greece. No doubt; but 
so long as the right to make peace and war rests with the 
Crown, that is, with the responsible Ministers, how is that to 
be prevented? It is understood that the Motion is dropped, 
and it is better so. We do not think the Ministry sufficiently 
anti-Turkish; but there is no chance of a change of Govern- 
ment, and while it is unchanged, it ought to be left free to 
act upon its judgment. 


Mr. Curzon, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made a 
long speech to his constituents at Southport on Saturday last, 
in which he strongly condemned all who opposed the policy 
of the Government. He spoke of the possible European 
war as “a cyclone of destruction,” and of the Daily Chronicle 
as a journal whose “daily ravings” were “the consolation of 
his breakfast-table.” He declared that the objects of the 
Government were to free Greece and to prevent war, and 
that those who said it defended Turkey were either 
“knaves or idiots.” He made a great point of the state- 
ment that the Mahommedans in Crete were Greeks by 
race—which the Mahommedan troops in Crete are not— 
and denied that Crete at heart preferred annexation to 
autonomy. If she did, however, the Powers of Europe 
would not ultimately stand in her way. He held that war 
between Greece and Turkey would be an iniquity, and 
asked what Macedonians had done that war should be let 
slip over their hills. He defined the “integrity of Turkey” 
as a rule made by Europe to ensure that Turkey should be 
divided piece by piece, a definition which will dismay the 
Sultan as it will disgust grammarians. The whole speech is 
in this arrogant tone, which would hardly become even a 
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man who was responsible for the policy of the country, 
instead of being a funnel for the policy of his superiors. 
There is no new argument in it that we see, unless it be 
B new argument to describe the Concert as a “Committee 
of the Privy Council of Europe, a Cabinet of the nations.” 
We should have said an Italian Cabinet, in which half-a- 
dozen hostile parties have each a representative whose busi- 
ness it is to trip up all his colleagues. Lord Salisbury’s idea 
that the Concert was a federation was better than that, 
though we fear equally baseless. 


The chief event of importance in the South African Committee 
on Friday in last week, was the refusal of Sir John Willoughby 
to state what was the communication made by him to the 
War Office in regard to the Raid and as to his reasons for join- 
ing therein. On Tuesday, however, the private secretary of the 
Secretary of State for War read to the Committee Sir John 
Willoughby’s letter and the official reply. Sir John Wil- 
loughby’s letter states that he joined the Raid in pursuance 
of orders given him by the Administrator of Matabeleland 
(Dr. Jameson), and “in the honest and bond-fide belief that 
the steps were taken with the knowledge and assent of the 
Imperial authorities.” Dr. Jameson stated that this was the 
fact, and on this statement Sir John Willoughby “took in” 
the other officers with him. To this the War Office replied 
that his statement only showed “that you allowed yourself 
and others to be led into the commission of a serious offence 
by most erroneous information as to the attitude of the 
Imperial authorities.” An officer of his experience ought to 
have known that the authority given by the Administrator of 
Matabeleland was ultra vires and invalid. ‘In such a case it 
was your duty to verify such authority by direct application 
to the High Commissioner or Secretary of State.” 


After these letters had been read, Sir John Willoughby was 
pressed most strongly to say who were the Imperial authori- 
ties to whom he referred; but he refused to answer. The 
Committee on this had the room cleared,’ and considered 
what steps they should take. When the witness was recalled, 
the Chairman announced that they were unanimously agreed 
that he ought to give an account of what it was that Dr. 
Jameson said to him. Sir John Willoughby, however, refused 
absolutely to do this. He did so “on public grounds,” and was 
prepared to take the consequences. His only addition to this 
was that he would answer nothing in regard to private con- 
versations with Dr. Jameson. The Chairman finally decided 
that the Committee must adjourn, and at their next sitting 
call on Dr...” meson to give his account of the conversation, 
anless before that Sir John Willoughby had changed his 
mind. 


At last slavery has been abolished in Zanzibar. On 
April 6th the Sultan issued a decree which abolishes the 
legal status—incredible as it sounds, we have actually been 
enforcing plantation slavery in the islands ever since we took 
possession of them—but provides that rights over concu- 
bines shall remain as before unless freedom is claimed on the 
ground of cruelty, the women being treated as wives. Com- 
pensation is to be awarded for slaves legally held, and if 
Zanzibar is unable to meet the expenditure, help is to be 
given by England. The clauses as to compensation are said 
to have made the Arabs receive the decree without discontent, 
and there is reported to be no probability of resistance The 
Arabs, say the telegrams, were so cowed by the recent bombard- 
ment that they will not show fight. It is asserted, however, 
that in future the greater portion of the clove crop will 
remain unpicked. We doubt it. If the cloves are worth 
picking—i.e., will pay for picking—the owners will be able to 
get people to pick them. We cannot refrain from saying 
that the story of our dealings with slavery in Zanzibar is 
extremely discreditable. Till forced into better ways by 
public opinion the Foreign Office refused to act upon what 
was long ago settled to be the cardinal policy of this country, 
—the policy of abolishing slavery whenever and wherever we 
had the power and opportunity. 


We mentioned last week the statement that M. Auguste 
Burdeau, formerly President of the French Chamber, was 
one of those most deeply implicated in the Panama scandal. 
He was specifically accused of having in 1888 taken a bribe 


of £3,000. His widow has now published a letter whish a. 
received from him in 1889, when he was about to fight te 
Cassagnac, the formidable duellist. In this letter he 8 

of his own extreme poverty, directs his wife, if he should by 
killed, to collect the monies still due to him for newspa; 
articles, hopes that M. Jules Ferry will give her a lieu 
open a tobacco shop—equivalent in France to a small annuity 
—and trusts that his eldest son will obtain a bursary, The letter 
is full of feeling for his children and his wife, who he thought 
would be left destitute by his death, as indeed they wer 
when subsequently it actually occurred. The leiter of course 
does not prove that M, Burdeau did not take a bribe ang pay 
his debts with it, but it certainly raises so strong a pre. 
sumption in his favour, that no one should believe hig guilt 
until it is proved by convineimg evidence. It is one of th. 
many lamentable facts of this affair that undoubtedly som, 
of the money sincerely believed to have been paid to Deputies 
was stopped in transit by different intermediaries, of whom 
there were many. 


The Legislature of Venezuela has accepted the Treaty 
under which the boundary dispute with Great Britain j, 
referred to arbitration. As the general Arbitration Treaty 
with the United States may be considered dead, the tot} 
result of the long negotiations is to establish the precedent 
that whenever a South American State acts wrongly, anj 
is threatened with war in consequence, the United State 
may intervene, and compel the disputants to resort t 
arbitration. As the Union holds itself entirely irresponsibjy 
for South America, that is rather a one-sided kind of 
protectorate. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Sir Charly 
Dilke proposed that the Government should invite a confer. 
ence of the Powers interested im Africa for the purpose of 
considering further measures for securing equitable treat. 
ment for the natives. After alluding to the secrecy which 
hangs over the Niger—servants of the Company are unde 
a bond, penalised in £1,000 for each breach, to reveal nothing 
for ten years in regard to the country in which they served~ 
Sir Charles Dilke declared that the Congo Free State was 
constantly violating the Brussels Act. He next asserted that 
not only in the Congo Free State, but also in some of our 
protectorates, fugitive slaves were allowed to be recaptured, 
Next he quoted the notorious account given by Captain Hinde 
of how the Congo Army, with which he served, was “entirely 
rationed for months on smoked human flesh.” Sir Charles 
Dilke also complained of the way in which the Congo State 
dealt with the liquor traffic. Mr. Curzon made no seriou 
attempt to defend the Free State, but was able to make outa 
certain case for the Niger Company against the much les 
formidable accusations levelled at them. The whole subject 
is, however, most unsatisfactory, and we cannot but regret 
that the matter was left in the hands of an Under-Secretary 
Why could not Mr. Balfour have at least announced that 
we intend for the future to take a firm stand on the principle 
adopted by us sixty years ago,—the principle that we can 
tolerate no form of slavery, and will give back no fugitive slave 
under any pretence whatever in any country under ow 
control? Now that we have at last abolished slavery in 
Zanzibar, our intention to act on this principle ought to be 
most firmly announced. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times attributes great im 
portance, as also do the Paris newspapers, to a memoir 
forwarded to the Sultan in February by an ex-Governor- 
General of Tripoli, Ismail Kemal Bey. It is a scathing 
denunciation of the evils of Turkish administration, and 
especially the corruption and imbecility of the Palace group, 
which has “tainted” the Army, destroyed the Navy, and 
rendered the people incapable of paying their taxes. The 
Sultan has become the prey of a band of rascals. There is 10 
remedy to be found except in their dismissal, in the reduction 
of the autocratic power of the throne, and in the convening 
of an assembly of notables to settle the necessary reforms. 
The memoir is full of bitter truths, but they have not had 
the slightest effect, nor will they have. An able Sultan or aD 
able Grand Vizier who happened also to be a favourive might 
postpone the fall of Turkey; but no help will come from 
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pra years to rely on despots whom they could have dis- 


“eed at will have not ceased to operate, and will always 
rerent the adoption of Western methods; which, even if 
ie worked at all, would only throw to the top Committees 
pt as any previous group of rulers. Someth’ng in the 
Asiatic nature has always demanded to be ruled by an in- 
dividual, and has rejected the automatic pressure of im- 


movable laws. 


as corru, 


The Roman correspondent of the Times, who ia entirely 
favourable to the dynasty of Savoy, reports a great increase 
in Republican feeling throughout the Peninsula. Rome 
itself has returned a Republican Deputy, while different 
districts have sent up twenty-seven others. Many of those 
who call themselves Radicals, and, of course, all Socialists, 
are also Republicans. Italy is, we think, too sensible to 
change her form of Government, but it seems certain 
that discontent is deep-seated and growing. The alliance 
with Germany has brought nothing except excessive 
taxation, made more bitter by suspicions of corruption 
in the collections; the military prestige of the Monarchy 
has been impaired by the defeat in Abyssinia; there 
have been no adequate reforms in Sicily, where the 
situation is deplorable; and we believe the policy of the 
Government in adhering to the Concert, and agreeing to 
occupy Crete while still under an oppressor’s flag, is most 
mpopular. For many of the evils of Italy the Chamber, and 
not the Monarchy, is responsible; but throughout Southern 
Burope, in France, in Spain, in Italy, and in Greece, the 
permanent tendency of the people when discontented is to 
believe that the only sufficient remedy is a change in the 
form of government. Italy, it must not be forgotten, has 
not yet been monarchical for half a century. 


We are extremely glad to learn that on Thursday a meeting 
of Members of Parliament was held to make arrangements 
for the simultaneous lighting of bonfires at 10 o’clock on the 
night of June 22nd. The leader of the movement is Colonel 
Milward, the Member for the Stratford-upon-Avon division, 
who according to the Daily Telegraph took an important part 
in the very successful commemoration by bonfires at the 
time of the last Jubilee. On the last occasion the scheme 
was to send the fiery message from the Malvern Hills, east, 
west, north, and south. The plan, however, was unsuccessful, 
as several bonfires were lighted prematurely. The present 
proposal is for simultaneous lighting, and is clearly the most 
appropriate. The bonfires will be lit as a sign of rejoicing, 
not asa message. The sight as seen from some commanding 
tower or hill-top will be most impressive. Imagine seeing 
twenty or thirty summits first begin to glow faintly and 
then to break into red flame. In another column we publish 
aletter on the best way to build and light bonfires, which 
may prove of use. 


Mr. Yerburgh, Member for the City of Chester, has, we see, 
obtained a Committee to inquire into the practices of money- 
lenders, whom he regards as oppressors of the people. The 
Committee will effect nothing. The effort to suppress usury has 
been made in all lands, and under all circumstances, and has 
always failed. If the borrower is authorised to refuse pay- 
ment, the lender adds so much to his interest to meet the 
risk of repudiation. If the rate of interest is fixed, the usurer 
adds what he wants as profit to the nominal amount of the 
loan, Men in dire want of cash will accept any terms in 
order to get it, and nine times out of ten are afraid to destroy 
their future credit by publicly refusing to keep their agree- 
ments. We are not quite sure, either, of the morality of the 
preventive laws. If a grown man, not imbecile and not 
drunk, agrees to pay 100 per cent. for an advance, has the 
State a right to help him in defrauding a creditor? A great 
many worthy people answer in the affirmative, but it is very 
hard to see on what principle their opinion is based, unless 
it be this, that men should be protected like children 
against their own follies. If so, why not protect all spend- 
thrifts against all extravagances ? 


There is a very interesting item of Egyptian news in 
Wednesday’s papers. It appears that Professor Forbes, an 
electrical expert who has been examining into the capacity of 
the Nile to provide motive-power, has reported that the 








Cataracts are capable of providing the force required for pump- 
ing the river-water on to the fields, and that it will prove 
cheaper than steam—coal six hundred miles up the river costs 
a prodigious sam—or than the work of men and oxen,—the 
ordinary large water-raiser is worked by an ox, and the 
smaller one bya man. Professor Forbes is also said to have 
reported that electricity generated by the Cataracts is capable 
of being used for traction purposes on the railways, and for 
transmission to factories at a distance,—after the manner of 
Niagara. If he is right, the Cataracts, which used to be con- 
sidered the bane of Egypt, may come to be looked on as the 
dispensers of benefits. 








On Tuesday Mr. Seton-Karr introduced in the Commons a 
Motion declaring that the dependence of the Kingdom on 
foreign imports for the necessaries of life, and the conse- 
quences that would arise in case of war, demanded the serioug 
attention of the Government. Five out of six of the people 
of this country were, he said, fed on imported bread-stuffs, and 
of these five, four, or two-thirds of the population, were fed on 
foreign imports,—i.e.,0n corn not grown within the Empire. 
Probably the bread-stuffs in the country never exceeded three 
months’ supply, and they often sank below one month’s. His 
remedies were,—(1) commercial federation with the Colonies, 
which would make us depend on Australia, India, and Canada 
for our corn instead of on America, Argentina, and Russia; 
(2) the increase of our wheat production at home. We had 
now only two million acres in wheat. If we quadrupled this 
we should only have one-sixth of the country under the 
plough, and yet be almost self-supporting. [How this increase 
was to be accomplished in competition with the Colonies 
did not appear. If it were accomplished, what good would 
preferential treatment be to the Ewmpire?] The third 
remedy was a reserve in State granaries. This would be no 
waste, because a wheat reserve would be as good asa gold 
reserve. That is an interesting if not a very practical sug- 
gestion, for it opens up some curious speculations as to the 
possibility of issuing wheat certificates payable in corn or gold 
at a fixed rate, Cat-lovers may also be interested to think 
that the State, if it owned these vast granaries, would require 
to keep a whole army of cats.. But. that would only be a 
return to an old institution. Under the laws of our Anglo- 
Saxon Monarchs the cat who guarded the King’s barn was, 
treated as a highly privileged beast. 


Mr. Balfour threw the inevitable and necessary official 
cold water on these schemes, but he threw it with the 
utmost good temper as well as good sense. After ex- 
pressing his devout thankfulness that bimetallism had 
not been dragged into the controversy, Mr. Balfour re- 
marked that “the apostles of Free-trade have too much 
elevated themselves into a sect professing a peculiar 
orthodoxy, and, basing themselves upon certain perfectly 
sound abstract arguments, they have been too apt to found 
upon those abstract arguments rules of public policy which 
they sometimes assume are true of all nations, races, and 
times.” That does not strike us as a very helpful or a very 
fair statement of the Free-trade position. No Free-trader 
denies that you can get revenue easily, if not well, by Protec- 
tion, or that by its aid you can, if you like, diversify your 
population or enrich a particular class. All they say is that 
in all places and in all times Protection must involve waste, 
possibly a useful waste, but still waste. Mr. Balfour was on 
firmer ground when he refused to turn the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer into “a great corn-factor and corn-dealer,” and 
when he pointed out that the danger of a boycott by America 
and Russia was not serious or imminent, “unless you can 
conceive America and Russia agreeing together in order to 
injure us, and in order to destroy their most profitable source 
of exportation.” We have dealt with the rest of Mr. Balfour’s 
speech elsewhere, and will only say here that it most ably and 
conclusively laid the bogey conjured up by the alarmists and 
Protectionists, and that we agree with his declaration that 
our people will not go to war unless they have their hearts in 
the business, but that if they have their hearts in it they will 
not shrink from privations, even though they may be stern 
and long. 
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E are entirely in sympathy with Mr. Balfour’s 
expressed view, and with what we believe to be Sir 
William Harcourt’s secret view, as to the vote of censure. 
Until they have an alternative policy to propose, the duty 
of any organised party in the State is either to support 
her Majesty’s Government in foreign affairs, or, if they 
cannot conscientiously do that, to confine themselves, as 
Lord Kimberley carefully does, to suggestive criticism. 
The Motion which Sir William Harcourt wished to bring 
forward, binding the Ministry in advance, and without 
reference to circumstances, not to attack Greece, is not 
only injudicious, but, as we think, unconstitutional, for it 
would fetter the Government in action, which, being 
future, must depend upon events, and reduce to a wholly 
unprecedented degree its responsibility. Lord Salisbury 
should be allowed a free hand, subject to his liability, if 
he acts contrary to grave public opinion, to be dismissed 
from office. Otherwise the State will not act, as it ought 
to act, as a unit, and will lose, in what is acknowledged to 
be a dangerous crisis, balf its beneficial influence. At the 
same time, we cannot but believe that both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Curzon underrate the strength of the doubt 
which pervades men’s minds as to British policy in 
Eastern Europe, and deal with their critics, Mr. Balfour 
too defiantly, and Mr. Curzon too “ high-sniffingly,” to 
use Carlyle’s word, for perfect statesmanship. The 
Liberals are not argumentatively crushed because they 
are afraid, in the divided condition of their party, to 
bring on a test division ; nor are the Unionists who, like 
ourselves, think that the policy of the Concert tends too 
much to Turkish advantage, the “knaves or idiots,” or 
persons given up to emotion, which they appear to Mr. 
Curzon. It is a little trying to quiet men who are 
endeavouring to reconcile loyalty to the Cabinet with 
loyalty to British traditions in favour of freedom to 
have such epithets flung at them, not because they are 
abusive, for abuse matters little, but because the use of 
such exaggerated language suggests in the spokesman of 
a great Department, even when he is not speaking from 
his place, a want alike of judgment and self-control. And 
it is more than a little trying to be called on to admire 
steps in a policy like the “communication ” which informs 
Greece and Turkey that if either of them declare war “the 
Powers ” will not permit the offending State to benefit by 
the results of the contest. How do the: Powers know that 
they can help it, or what is the precise meaning of their 
menace? Suppose for a moment, what is most improbable, 
that Greece defeated Turkey, and Turkey offered Epirus 
as the price of peace, are the Powers going to shell 
Athens? Or suppose, what is at least possible, that the 
result of the war was to make of Crete and Macedonia 
independent principalities, resolved hereafter to federate 
themselves with Greece, would that be a defiance of the 
“communication,” a reason for slaughtering Greek soldiers 
wholesale? A despotic Government might issue such a 
threat, and mean it, but as a menace from six Powers, of 
which three are friendly to Greek freedom, and could, if 
provoked, in six weeks sweep the navies of the world out 
of existence, a “ communication” of that kind is almost 
silly. Nor—and this remonstrance we would address to 
Mr. Balfour himself—is it wise to forget, as the despotic 
Chancelleries do, the moral side of the question. It is a 
very serious thing indeed for agents of the British Govern- 
ment to be killing Cretans once a week for defending the 
right to their freedom which that very Government asserts 
and maintains on their behalf, without a declaration of war, 
and with a full recognition that the British people is in 
sympathy Cretan. Such conduct at least requires defence, 


certain legislative right must be acknowledged as residing 
in the six Powers in order to prevent what we may 
define as “private war” in Europe, still those who 
cannot recognise that right are entitled to respectful 
treatment. 


The point on which we, and as we believe a majority of 
Englishmen, while supporting Lord Salisbury as Premier, 


le 
barbarous Asiatic State which ought at the earliest ¢¢, 
venient moment to be deprived of all power to oppres 
Christian Europeans. We think that, while he should 
adhere to the Concert as long as possible, he should use 
the immense superiority of Great Britain in the Eastern 
Mediterranean to make conditions for his adherence, the 
central condition being that all steps taken should tend 
to the liberation of Christian provinces. That he should 
agree to make of Crete an autonomous province for the 
present, or should insist on guarantees for the safety of 
the Greek-speaking Mussulmans of the island, is wige 
and right; but why should he hesitate to demand that the. 
author of the Armenian massacres should instantly with. 
draw his troops from Crete, which has boldly and righteously 
thrown off hisrule? That he should warn Greece that 
she cannot have Macedonia or Epirus at present is per. 
fectly justifiable policy; but why should not both he 
declared independent principalities? That would not 
affect the reversionary designs either of Russia or Austria, 
any more than the liberation of the remainder of the 
Balkan States has done; it is, in fact, a mere continuance 
of the policy which has enfranchised Moldavia ang 
Wallachia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, ang 
Greece itself. The Concert would have been broken up? 
Would it, when it came to the point,—that is, would the 
Continental Powers have accepted a great war among 
themselves, with England looking on, rather than exchange 
a postponement of the grand partition, with the disputed 
lands under Turkish Pashas, for a postponement with 
the disputed lands under Christian Princes? We cannot 
believe it; and even Lord Salisbury would acknowledge 
that,as a matter of fact, the policy adopted has immenselp 
strengthened the Sultan. Abd-ul-Hamid has been able 
to accumulate a most powerful army in Macedonia, to 
show himself to his people as a fighting Sultan, to prove 
beyond all doubt or argument that his policy of massacre 
has not alienated the Ottoman tribe, has not diminished 
the strength of his Government for war, and has not 
decreased the reluctance of Europe to upset his throne, 
We maintain that a result like that, Crete still in anarchy, 
with Bashibazouks killing Christians, Macedonia still 
enslaved, war between Greek and Turk still possible, and 
the exterminator of Armenians immensely strengthened 
to resist European demands, cannot fairly be described as 
successful, and to those who desire the downfall of the 
Turkish Empire must appear like failure. It is open, of 
course, to the Government to say that they desire no such 
thing, but if they do themselves such wilful injustice we 
shall not credit their assertions. 


A great deal is made of the misconduct of Greece in 
landing troops in Crete, though that landing was not 
opposed by the European squadrons, and was eagerly 
desired by three-fourths of the island population. We 
have steadily blamed the Greeks for not declaring war 
when they despatched their troops, and see no reason to 
recede from that position; but are not the strong con- 
demnations now expressed a little hypocritical? Nine 
Englishmen in ten approved the invasion of Naples by 
Cavour, no one blamed the occupation of East Roumelia 
by the Bulgarians, and the virtual annexation of Bosnia 
by the Austrians was publicly accepted and ratified by 
British diplomatists. No one outside Italy has remon- 
strated against the seizure of Tunis by France, all Europe 
sent England to occupy Egypt, and Thessaly was, under 
whatever forms, wrung by Mr. Gladstone from the Turkish 
Empire by force in time of peace. In every instance the 
justification was the same, that it was necessary in the 
interests of humanity and civilisation to rescue a kingdom 
or a province from a Government too evil to be borne 
any longer, or, which had become, as Mr. Gladstone 
described the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, an “ organised 
negation of God.” If there is ever a justification for 
violence, a Government of that kind, a Government 
which intends harm to its subjects and not good, is 
such a justification, and that the Turkish Government 
is such a one is written over the whole history of the 
treatment of its Christian subjects. There is not a good 
man in England who, if we had been able to advance in 
arms to the rescue of the Armenians—we entirely concede 
the inability—would not have exulted in such advance, 
and have quoted it in future as proof that Great Britain 
always performed her duty. That is precisely what 





policy he is pursuing as Foreign Secretary, is that it 
redounds too much to the benefit of Turkey,—that is, of a 





Greece has done, yet because the Greek dynasty is willing 
to accept the Cretans’ offer to become its subjects it 1s 
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a 
denounced as 80 selfish and hypocritical that it ought to 
swept out of existence. Be it observed that even now, 
at the eleventh hour, it is willing to allow a plebiscite to 
be taken, or a vote asked for from a Cretan assembly, and 
will, if that plebiscite or that vote is hostile, instantly 
retire. But, it is said, Greece in so acting broke the 
European peace, which is of such infinite importance. That 
is perfectly true; and what peace did Prince Bismarck 
preak when he tore Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, or 
invaded Austria, or flung down the challenge to Napoleon ? 
It is very wrong to break the peace, but as we read 
history every Power in Europe has been doing it ever 
since Charlemagne died, and no one has been permanently 
blamed, unless it was too little to carry away much spoil. 
We yield to no one in our horror of war for inadequate 
reason, but if ever on earth a reason was adequate it is 
when Christians are governed by Turks and a “fanatical 


period ” has set in. 





THE PREMIERSHIP. 


E fact that the Premier has been obliged to leave 

England for his health may well suggest the question 
whether the double burden which Lord Salisbury is called 
on to bear is not really too great for his, or indeed for any 
human, shoulders. An ordinary Cabinet Minister is never 
anything but a hard-worked man. Even in the lesser 
Departments there is always plenty of work to do, while 
the holders of the more important offices have not only to 
get through their own work, but to help their colleagues 
on Cabinet Committees. But it is admitted on all hands 
that no other Cabinet Minister has anything like the work 
of the Foreign Secretary. His office is quite apart for 
work, worry, and responsibility. To begin with, he 
has to deal with a hundred totally different subjects 
simultaneously, and subjects which in no sense work 
together. Settling a problem connected with Siam does 
not help him to solve one in which Germany or Russia is 
involved. Next, the Foreign Minister cannot delegate 
his work. He must give his individual attention to all 
the important matters that arise in his office. That is, in 
dealing with a foreign Power he must decide himself, and 
not merely accept somebody else’s opinion. Again, he 
cannot put things off, for the days of dawdling are over 
in the Foreign Office. Within reasonable limits he must 
settle the questions put before him by our Ambassadors 
and Ministers or by foreign diplomats with prompti- 
tude. Then, too, the Foreign Minister is not master 
of his own time. He is constantly open to the incursions 
of the foreign Ambassadors, who at any moment may 
descend upon him and demand an audience,—an audience, 
too, which cannot be easily cut short. Unfortunately, 
too, the management of our foreign affairs by no means 
exhausts the functions of our Foreign Office. The 
Department has had the government of a considerable 
Empire tacked on to its other duties. Not only does it in 
the last resort administer Egypt, but it rules in Zanzibar, 
governs and builds railways in British East Africa, 
controls the Niger Company and the British Borneo 
Company, and has a host of other protectorates and 
spheres of influence under its management. No wonder, 
then, that the wheels of the Foreign Office never stop 
grinding, and that the Foreign Secretary is always up to 
his eyes in work. 


But by the irony of fate the Foreign Minister has been 
the person selected to hold at the same time the office of 
Prime Minister. On the man who has already so much 
personal work to get through we have imposed the extra 
duty of superintending all his colleagues, of presiding at 
avery Cabinet Council, of selecting the men for all the 
great appointments, and of doing all the other duties 
of a Prime Minister. It is as if we were to select the 
man who has the hardest job in a gang of workmen 
and were to tell him to be “ foreman” as well,—to use his 
spade and pick as hard as ever, but at the same time to 
eep an eye on every one else in the gang, and to alter or 
vary their employment at his discretion. Such a plan 
would be thought preposterous in ordinary life. There 
itis a rule that whoever is put to supervise others drops 
the tools himself, and gives his whole time and energy up 
to the work of direction and management. So if possible 
1t ought to be in the case of the Premiership. The 
Premier should by right be the foreman of the gang—a 
man with time and opportunity to overlook all his col- 


leagues’ work, to give a piece of advice here, to lend a 
helping hand there, to impose a veto on a wrong notion in 
one place, or to suggest the application of the true principle 
in another. Itis for this reason that the Prime Minister has 
as a rule held only the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
or at most that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in addi- 
tion. But the First Lord of the Treasury—his duties as 
Leader of the House of Commons apart—is the holder of 
a Departmental sinecure. He has very little to do but to 
appoint to Crown livings and to do other acts of patronage. 
Even when the Premier is Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as well, he is only departmentally busy for the three 
months preceding the Budget. Hence as a rule the 
English Prime Minister has been a real foreman, and has 
been able to have a free mind for keeping his team 
together. The true attitude of a Premier towards his 
Cabinet is that of Sir Robert Peel. It is said that Sir 
Robert Peel had a private interview with every one of his 
colleagues every day during Session. Hence he was able 
to feel daily the pulse of the Administration. He knew 
exactly how things were going in every Department, and 
nothing affecting the interests of the Government could be 
suddenly sprung upon him. Without interfering with 
his colleagues in a way which they could resent, he was able 
to keep them inline. When he saw that two great problems 
were, as it were, being ripened together, and that if nothing 
were done they would mature at the same moment, to 
the inconvenience of every one, he was able to get one 
or the other delayed. That is indeed the secret of 
Premiership, as of foremanship. The able Premier, 
like the able foreman, should be always looking ahead 
and saying to himself and his men,—‘We mustn’t 
have two big things on at once or else we shall be 
tumbling over each other and generally in horrid diffi- 
culties. We can’t do more than one thing at a time, and 
therefore we must consider who ought to slow down or 
work in a different direction.’ We do not, of course, 
suggest that the Premier should treat his fellow-Ministers 
as if they were clerks and not colleagues; but unquestionably 
he ought to know everything of moment that is going on 
in every Department. If he has this knowledge he has 
all the power he can possibly want. But how can he have 
this knowledge if he is up to his eyes in the work of his 
own Department? A Cabinet, then, in which the Prime 
Minister holds a great working office is bound to be some- 
what of a go-as-you-please Cabinet. 


Though we feel so strongly that the Premier should not 
in theory have a heavy Department on his hands, we 
frankly admit that we do not see how in the present case 
it would have been possible to avoid the difficulty. Nobody 
but Lord Salisbury could have been Prime Minister. The 
present Unionist Cabinet was a difficult Cabinet to make 
as it was, but the task would have been ten times harder 
if Lord Salisbury had refused the Premiership. But it 
was equally essential that Lord Salisbury should be Foreign 
Minister. It would literally have been flying in the face of 
Providence not to have used his keen and great intellect, 
his vast experience of affairs, and his marvellous power of 
diplomatic bargaining in an office where those qualities 
would be invaluable. People here do not realise sufficiently 
what is Lord Salisbury’s position on the Continent. He 
is there regarded as the last of the great statesmen who 
ruled Europe at the time of the Berlin Conference. He is 
the one great and striking figure among the little, or at 
any rate the new and untried, men who now control the 
Chancelleries of Europe. They are all jealous of each 
other, but they are all willing to admit that Lord 
Salisbury ranks above them by his great and long 
experience. Look at the effect of the compliment he paid 
M. Hanotaux. No one has doubted that M. Hanotaux 
was quite sincere in his gratitude, and no one, again, has 
thought it strange that M. Hanotaux should be so pleased. 
Again, most of the foreign statesmen have that very 
sincere respect for Lord Salisbury which arises in men’s 
minds when they have been thoroughly worsted in a fair 
encounter. Lord Salisbury has never swaggered or called 
attention to his diplomatic victories ; indeed, he has some- 
times been content to label them as defeats, but in 
reality they have been numerous. Lord Salisbury, then, 
could not possibly be spared from the Foreign Office, and 
was also absolutely obliged to be Premier. There was 
no help for it, but that he should hold both offices. 
But the realising of this hard fact cannot blind us to 








the very great inconveniences of the plan. Though we 
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may know it to be a necessary, we cannot call it a good, 
arrangement. 
is pervaded bya spirit which greatly mitigates the evils 
of which we have spoken. The Cabinet is a singularly 
homogeneous one. It is not, like the Cabinet it succeeded, 
torn by fierce hatreds and bitter jealousies. Lord Salis- 
bury’s colleagues are singularly loyal to him and to each 
other. Hence, though the foreman is too busy digging 
to give much direction, the gang manages to get 
on "aang well, and to avoid injuring or impeding one 
another. 





WAR AND OUR FOOD-SUPPLIES. 


R. BALFOUR’S deliverances on economic subjects 
when he is dealing with abstract propositions are not 

always wholly satisfactory to the Free-trader. He some- 
times appears to see more in the ideas of the Protectionists 
than a level-headed, clear-sighted man such as he un- 
doubtedly is ought to see in them. When, however, it 
comes to concrete propositions and definite and practical 
proposals there is no living statesman who more success- 
fully destroys, smashes, and pulverises the delusion that 
lies at the bottom of all Protection,—the delusion that 
you can somehow increase the wealth and prosperity of a 
country by forcing its inhabitants to buy in the dear market 
rather than in the cheap, and that, in fact, waste when 
called by a good mouth-filling name becomes a form of 
saving. Mr. Balfour was in the best possible form when 
he dealt with Mr. Seton-Karr’s strange proposal to secure 
a due supply of food in time of war. With inimitable skill 
he turncd the various suggestions inside out, and flashed 
the light of common-sense and sound reason upon the 
sophistries with which the mind of the House of Commons 
had been darkened. He treated the House and its 
fears as might a sensible householder suddenly assailed 


by the ladies of his family with some awful proposi-. 


tion about the provisioning of the establishment. 


One hears the appeal of the timid wife: ‘I can’t’ 


help feeling, dear, that in the isolated position in 
which we live we are in daily danger of starving. The 
butcher, the baker, and the greengrocer are all very ill- 
tempered men and very quartelsome, and cook says they 
date us dreadfully. Suppose they were to agree not to 
call for a week, shouldn’t we starte? We never have 
more than two days’ supply in the house, and the other 
tradesmen haven’t enough for us or would be afraid 
of sendiwg. It’sa dreadful idea. Oughtn’t we, don’t you 
think, to bufld some very big cupboards and keep a supply 
by us; or how-would it be to plough up the tennis-lawn 
and grow useful things there? We shouldn’t then be so 
dreadfully dependent on strangers.’ Well, Mr. Balfour 
gave to these timid flutterings and confused apprehensions 
just the comfortable answer to be expected from the 
sensible householder. ‘Don’t be afraid. There is very 
little danger of their refusing to call, because they are all 
very eager for our custom. © The baker’s business, in fact, 
chiefly depends upon our household, and he wouldn’t in 
the least know what to do with all his stuff if he refused 
to sell it to us. It is pretty much the same with the 
others. Evenif one of them quarrelled ever so much with 
as he would be sure to try to send his goods up by the 
carts of the others, or else by the carrier, or even by our 
own carts. It would only be a waste either to build cup- 
boards or to plough up the lawn. The only thing we need 
be particular about is keeping a good lot of carts and 
horses and men always ready. Then, if there is any 
trouble or difficulty, we can always keep the road open 
and can send down to other tradesmen to supply us. 
As long as we have got a good road to the house, plenty 
of carts, and are able to pay a good price, we shall no 
more want for food than the people who grow it all on 
their own farms.’ . 


> 

To see that this was the debate in a nutshell we have only 
to look at Mr. Seton-Karr’s speech and Mr. Balfour’s 
answer. Mr. Seton-Karr had three remedies to propose. 
The first was commercial federation with our Colonies, 
the next the increase of our wheat production at home, 
the last State granaries. Unless some or all of these 
remedies were adopted, Mr. Seton-Karr drew an awful 
picture of what would happen if we went to war with any 
of the great corn-producing countries, or if those countries 
were from some hostile motive to boycott us—i.e., not to 
sell us their corn—or again, if any Power were to be able 


Fortunately, however, the present Cabinet) 


to blockade our. coasts and make corn end. othe tne 


stuffs contraband of war. Let us take one by one 
bogies, which according to Mr. Seton-Karr can onl 
laid by Protection, either in its simple form of g vhe 
little duty on wheat, or else under some of its aliases ne 
as an Imperial tariff or a bounty on corn-growing wn 
by the heroic remedy of turning the State into a mam 
corn-factor. First let us suppose ourselves at war with 
Russia and America at once,—a very unlikely, indeed 
almost impossible, event. In that case, no doubt, Ry ? 
and America would not sell us their corn dire 
They would not, that is, allow our ships to put into their 
harbours and load corn. But would they try to extend thiy 
boycott to the rest of the world ? Would they refuse to |g 
Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Italian, French, and German 
vessels load corn in their ports? Assuredly not, 
But if they did, how could they prevent these shi 
directly they were loaded clearing for English ports? tt 
would be useless to say that the vessels must not gj] 
unless they were bound for Continental ports, for the on] 
effect would be that the ships would change their destin, 
tion when they were on the high seas. The idea of, 
corn boycott is equally absurd. There are two or thne 
million farmers in the Western States whose sole occy 
tion is in effect to grow corn for the English market, Jy 
it likely that these men—the men who complain w 
bitterly of low prices for their corn—would consent to get 
no price at all,—would allow, that is, their Government 
to say: ‘The corn you have grown this year over and aboye 
what was wanted for home use must rot in the fields, for 
we do not intend to allow you to sell it’? Unley 
we are very much mistaken the farmers of America ay 
not the men to stand such a fine as that. Even if they 
liked the notion of hurting England, they would not e. 
dure the thought that they were to pay the whole bill, 
Russia, no doubt, could inflict this fine on her peasants, 
but would she like to do it? Remember it wouid mean 
that in two or three great provinces no taxes would le 
paid by the peasantry, and that trade generally would 
receive a terrible blow. People forget that trade is alwa 
reciprocal, and that if we should be injured by not being 
able to buy, other countries would suffer only less greatly 
by being unable to sell. Refusing to serve a customer 
who takes half his goods is not a proceeding which 
a tradesman ever finds agreeable. Depend upon it, 
Russian and American wheat will always find its, way 
here unless and until we have an enemy strong enough 
to command the sea and to blockade our coasts. Then, 
no doubt, we shall be in.danger of starvation, but not till 
then. We assume, of course, that the Power blockading 
would make bread-stuffs contraband of war. We must 
assume also that the United States would be at war with 
us, for, as Mr. Balfour said, if we did not have the United 
States against us, but, instead, had her insisting that bread. 
stuffs were not contraband of war, we need not worry. “The 
United States and we in alliance are strong enough to meet 
any conceivable combination, even if .that combination 
should include all the rest of the civilised world.” Butin 
reality the question of contraband of war doesnot arise. 
If we were once to lose command_of the sea, and could 
not prevent our coasts being blockaded, we should at once 
be invaded. The loss of our sea-power must as inert 
be followed by invasion as day by night. It is for ths 
reason that all men who have minds to think with realise 
that it is absolutely essential for our existence as @ nation 
to retain command of the sea. 


_But, it will perhaps be urged, we have missed a very 
important contingency. Suppose us to keep command ol 
the sea, but suppose the enemy to possess so many fast 
cruisers that our commerce would be greatly impeded 
Would not the result be that corn would rise to famine 
prices? We do not dread such a contingency in the least, 
All that our Government need do would be to insure every 
vessel against war risks,—that is, pay the value of every 
cargo and ship seized by the enemy. The actual amount 
which would have to be paid would probably not be very 
great, and yet the adverse influences on the price of corn 
would be counteracted. It would not be the cargoes actually 
lost that would run up the price of corn, but the huge 
premiums against war risks which would have to be paid. 
The whole question, then, comes back to this. If we 
keep command of the sea we are absolutely safe both 
from starvation and from invasion. If we forfeit the 





command of the sea we are lost. That is the fact which 
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are worrying about our foot-mupption should 
s before them. As long as we have got the 
the sailors ne only does rps 9g need no 

nd no guns along the steep, but also no public 
per ot no . duty 4 corn. As long as the band 
ge “Rule, Britannia; Britannia rules the waves,” 
that uttering a musical lie we need have no fear of 
yeing our people without bread to eat. 


those who 
keep alway 
ships and 





MR. MORLEY ON BRITISH AFRICA. 


E find ourselves for once, rather to our own sur- 

prise, in the heartiest sympathy with Mr. John 

Morley It would be hard to find in the whole history of 
the complex and difficult question on which he spoke a 
nore impressive or more moderate speech than he delivered 
on Wednesday before the Society for the Protection of 
Aborigines. He began byjrepudiating the “Little England” 
doctrine. His knowledge as a historian has convinced him 
that under the imperfect conditions of the world as it is, 
the government of the dark man by the white man is, for 
the present at least, conducive to the general progress of 
mankind. “If well managed,” said Mr. Morley with 
Cobbett-like simplicity of diction, “it must be for good, 
and not for ill.” That is also our own conclusion, and we 
yould add what Mr. Morley, who may again be a Cabinet 
Minister, judiciously avoided saying, viz., that, in defiance of 
much a priori reasoning, among white races the English- 
man has proved himself to be the most competent for this 
york, the least cruel, and the one whose guidance 
enlightens and vivifies his subjects the most rapidly. The 
next best governor is the Russian, for though arbitrary 
when resisted and intolerant of criticism in print, he has 

a sympathy with his dark subjects and a comprehension 
of their instincts which make his rule more acceptable to 
them than our own, and in certain directions equally bene- 
ficial. Mr. Morley therefore, like ourselves, accepts the 
enormous expansion of British territory which has marked 
this reign as, on the whole, not injurious to mankind, and 
condones its newest feature, the acquisition of such vast 
territories in Africa that we are scarcely ready to assume 
their management, and have not provided adequate means, 
or, indeed, reasonable means, for their defence. We try to 
hold territories as large as France with a corporal’s guard, 
wd then wonder that colonists with wives and children 
look askance at possible insurgents. But he holds, as we 
do, that to justify work like this, to make it anything 
better than a huge dacoity committed in our own interests, 
we are imperatively bound to govern justly and merci- 
fully, and especially to maintain the cardinal principle 
that labour shall be free, and not enforced. The white 
men generally have forgotten this condition of conquest, 
and in the German colonies and in the Congo State have 
been guilty of oppressions and barbarisms so dreadful 
that the moral basis of their rule has disappeared. In 
the latter State more especially the Belgians have 
governed worse than the Spaniards governed in Peru; 
have governed so badly, in fact, that insurrection has 
become the moral duty of the majority of their subjects. 
We also, who in India leave our subjects more free than 
Englishmen are at home, and in Egypt have diffused 
Prosperity and cheerfulness, have in Africa forgotten our 
mission, and have established, or permitted the establish- 
ment of, a shameful serfage. Almost everywhere, though 
we have nominally abolished slavery, the blacks, when 
wanted, are by one device or another compelled to 
work, while scarcely anywhere do they settle freely by 
bargain and contract the terms of their own re- 
muneration. In too many places we wink at flogging 
for disobedience to orders or slack labour, and no- 
where has the worker swift and practical remedy 
igainst the oppression of the employer. This situa- 
tion, moreover, tends to get worse. The blacks do not 
die out, and the colonists do not grow more humane. 
mething in the African black—we believe it is his 
‘xtraordinary vanity, but we are not quite sure—irritates 
the white man, until Boers, Germans, and Englishmen all 
alike come to believe that the only method of training him 
is by punishment, and the employer, if born in Africa, 
Comes in spirit a complete slaveholder, merciful or cruel 
according to his temperament, but always convinced of 
his right to compel black men to toil exclusively for white 
men’s benefit. The two Dutch witnesses who recently 


appeared before the South African Committee of Inquiry 
confessed this belief quite openly, and we rarely find an 
English colonist in South Africa who, when pressed, does 
not admit that this conviction is his own. Some, like Mr. 
Selous, defend the doctrine as a sad necessity, a part of 
the law of Nature like that which extirpated the native 
rat of New Zealand ; some accept strange views as to the 
black man being only a superior monkey; but the 
majority content themselves with declaring that they 
desire prosperity for their Colony and themselves, that 
without labour prosperity cannot exist, and that without 
liability to flogging the “nigger” cannot be induced to 
labour. It is, in fact, the desire of gain which produces 
serfage, just as it was the desire of gain which produced 
slavery. If slave labour had resulted in a yearly loss in 
money, every Southern planter would have enfranchised 
his slaves, and if the serfs cost more in cash to watch 
than they produced in coin, every white man in Africa 
would dilate on the iniquity of forced labour. It is greed 
which is the source of all oppression in Africa, and the 
greedy must be restrained. 


Mr. Morley, who is certainly not moved by any Exeter 
Hall sympathies, and who admits that the conquest 
of Africa may be made beneficial to conquerors and 
conquered, detests the system now flourishing and 
legalised in Rhodesia as heartily as we do, and the only 
fault we find with his speech is that it terminated without 
any practical suggestion except that the Aborigines’ Society 
should bring public opinion to bear in defence of the 
black man. That will be useful, of course, but we want 
something more than that, direct action by Parliament, te 
ensure fair treatment of the native population. We are 
not negrophiles of any sort. We would not give them 
the vote, holding that if they are equal to self-govern- 
ment we have no business to govern them; we gravely 
question whether they are fit to sit upon juries; and we 
are not absolutely certain that we would not allow un- 
provoked insolence from blacks to whites to be made a 
penal offence, thus placing the whole white community in 
the position of the sovereign caste. But we would every- 
where in Africa maintain such a force that the colonists 
should not be made cruel by the fear of revolt. We 
would everywhere place above all local authority a Viceroy, 
with power and with instructions to defend black freedom ; 
and we would everywhere in every constitution and 
charter insert a clause forbidding legislative interference 
with contracts for labour, and making every contract for 
more than a month absolutely illegal. The masters 
would then have to conciliate the men. If it is argued 
that under these conditions {no undertaking requiring 
associated labour could be made to pay, our answer is the 
simple one, that while we utterly disbelieve the statement, 
if it is true, undertakings requiring associated labour must 
in Africa cease to exist. The country, on that showing, is 
no more ready for them than the region of the tsetse-fly is 
ready for cattle-ranches. Forced labour implies a theft 
from the labourer of the wages which, if free, he would 
obtain, and we have no more right to sanction such theft 
than we have to sanction burglary or piracy. It is not a 
question of politics at all, but of the plainest and simplest 
ethics. Forced labour is theft, and to put down theft is 
one of the first of the reasons which justify Governments 
in existing. How any decent Christians can convince 
themselves of the contrary is to us inexplicable, but that 
they do is certain, and is ample justification for the 
existence of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, and for 
Mr. Morley’s quite temperate, but most convincing, speech 
on its behalf. We had not expected such a speech from a 
statesman who opposes the occupation of Egypt, and are 
only too glad to recognise him both as a “ Broad 
Englander” and as one who maintains that British 
annexations involve British duties, and that one of them 
is to enforce wherever our flag flies the right of the 
labourer to fix the terms on which he will consent to sell 
his strength. 





THE DEBATE ON ASSISTANCE TO 
BOARD-SCHOOLS. 
W have noticed repeatedly of late the astounding 
increase in the passion for public expenditure 
which seems to mark all modern free States, but we 








hardly expected such an illustration of it as was afforded 
by the debate in the Commons on Monday. The old way 
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when people cared about their taxes was for the Govern- 
ment to propose an outlay, which the representatives first 
refused, i | then cut down to more reasonable propor- 
tions ; but the new way is for Government to suggest a 
sum, and for the representatives to declare that the 
Government is decidedly stingy, and ought to ask for a 
great deal more. The Cabinet, for example, stands pledged 
to increase the State allowance to necessitous School 
Boards, and on Monday Sir John Gorst, as representative 
of the Department, fulfilled the pledge, asking permission 
to introduce a Bill which increases the grant to those 
schools by £110,000 a year. The money is to be dis- 
tributed on a sliding-scale, not yet clear, the object of 
which is solely that relief should be proportioned to 
necessity, or if that phrase is more acceptable, to the 
weight with which the School Board expenditure presses 
on the district benefited. As the Government takes its 
statistics from the Department, and as the Department is 
very glad to be rid of complaints, and has besides the 
usual professional pride in getting good work done, we 
may be fairly certain that the grant is enough to meet 
any immediate necessity, which is all that it is wise for 
any Government with a controlling House of Commons to 
attempt. It can so easily do more if the electors insist 
that more is required. To do more without such in- 
sistence would have been to relieve the ratepayers too 
much, the very principle of the Education system being that 
the ratepayers who elect the School Boards, and therefore 
control public education, shall feel directly the expenditure, 
which otherwise they would speedily render almost unen- 
durableto the Treasury. Instantly, however, the Opposition 
was in arms, denouncing the Government for its frugality, 
and asserting that the grant ought to be five times as 
much, not because the money was indispensable, but 
because the voluntary schools, which are voluntarily 
supported by a class, to the immense relief of the Ex- 
chequer, had received more. And we do not doubt that 
all over the country there will be a large party, greatly 
favoured by that new and tremendous force in politics, 
the School Board teachers, which wili denounce the 
Unionist Government as “‘mean’”’ because, while keeping 
its pledges, it has endeavoured up to the extent of its 
power to limit the pressure upon taxpayers’ pockets. 
There is really no other charge against it, for the notion 
that the Cabinet desires to keep Board-schools poor in 
order that voluntary schools may prosper is not only un- 
fair, but absolutely childish. Grave men, immersed in 
affairs and anxious at once about the prosperity of the 
country and their own careers, do not indulge in those 
petty spites, especially when they know that it is rates, 
not taxes, which influence the masses of electors, and that 
they have to struggle with the illusion, which even seemed 
to affect the leaders of the Opposition on Monday, that 
the Treasury is a sort of mine from which with a little 
extra exertion you can dig any amount of gold that may 
be required either for the relief of the people or to meet 
the increasing costliness of civilisation. The victims 
of that illusion are actually willing to run the risk of 
killing the voluntary schools, and so more than doubling 
the cost of national education, and would, by their own 
showing, have been delighted if the Government, though it 
thinks £110,000 a year enough, and can if it proves too little 
double the amount, had asked at once and peremptorily 
for £600,000. They never think that every pound sent to 
the Treasury is a pound withdrawn from the industrial 
enterprise which alone keeps the nation—a nation which 
cultivates its soil probably at a loss, certainly at exces- 
sively low interest—in its continuous prosperity. The 
end being education is a good one, and that postulate 
granted, no Radical so much as reflects that good ends 
and thrifty expenditure are not naturally incompatible, or 
that mere outlay will not of itself suffice to cultivate a 
people. The demand is always for more buildings, better 
buildings, a broader curriculum, higher salaries for 
teachers, till people forget that all these things are 
instruments, that the true object is a cultivated people, 
and that it is by no means certain that penuriousness in 
expenditure does not help to make education efficient. 
Our people are not educated up to the Scotch level yet, 
and what did the Scotch system originally cost, or where 
in Europe is the proportion of the cultivated higher than 
in Scotland, where still, in the Universities at all events, 
expense is the one thing deprecated and avoided? You 
might grant ten guineas a head to a school, and then, if 


. PGs. 
the master and the inspector were both incompetent ; 
would be a bad school. hit 
We confess we look upon the present tenden 
extravagance in every direction with a feeling of”, bd 
may, with a doubt whether the community, sudden} 
enriched, as it has undoubtedly been under the Qu f 
reign, has not lost its sense of proportion, ag Pipe 
often loses it when he comes into an unex 
fortune. We do not mean that the amounts frighten 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s dread of “hundr million 
Budgets” seems to us like the rich man’s dread of increagin 
servants’ wages, a mere fad arising from a lost sense of 
proportion. England to-day can pay a hundred millions 
more easily than England in 1847 could pay sixty, Qy, 
fear is caused by the new tone in the public mind, th, 
new carelessness as to what is spent, which SAVOUTS to yy 
of recklessness. Seven millions for education—what doy 
it matter? let it become ten, and then increase ayty, 
matically—that is the secret dictum of the cultivat 
Radicals. Mr. Forster thought the maximum aye 
rate for schooling would be threepence in the pound; itis 
already ninepence, and will be a shilling— And why 
then ?” ask in practice all who have to vote the supplicg 
Nobody ever raises the economic question, nobod 
preaches thrift, nobody—this is strangest of all—oyg 
seeks popularity by advocating a remission of taxgg, 
Even the rather absurd cry of twenty years ago for g 
“free breakfast-table” has died away into silence, ang 
we pay a war rate of income-tax, and know that it 
will never be taken off, and are still acquiescent, 
decided is the change in popular feeling that we, who 
still believe in the older economics, feel its effec 
ourselves. We confess guiltily that we have fought 
for years for an extra year of compulsory attendanc 
at school, and have never for five minutes considered 
the really heavy addition this would make to educational 
expenditure. We are conscious, too, of a new doubt about 
the incidence of rates. The Spectator has maintained for 
years that the next feat for a new Mr. Gladstone to per. 
form must be a thorough Rating Reform; but we begin 
to hesitate and falter. If that reform is adopted it mut, 
speaking roughly, take the direction of levying rates in 
proportion to means, rather than in proportion to rent; 
but, in view of the new popular sentiment, would that be 
wise? It is hard enough to keep down the rates even 
now; but if half of them, or two-thirds of them, came 
out of taxes, could we keep them down at all? The 
poor are the voters, and they care nothing about the 
Treasury; indeed, know nothing about it, except that 
when it is in good humour it relieves them of some of the 
rates. If everything, or nearly everything, in the way of 
public expenditure came from the Treasury, would there 
be any limit to waste or, to be less severe in phrase, to 
reasonable but needless expenditure? We gravely doubt 
it. It is actually the fact, which Sir Cornewall Lewis 
would not have believed, that there are large sections of 
English parties which seek popularity through increased 
expenditure, now on the Navy, now on the Army, then on 
sanitary reforms, again on education, and once more on 
the inspection of everything that can possibly be inspected, 
from coal-mines to the egg trade. ‘And what harm) 
asks some one to whom a million is as meaningless a word 
as a quintillion is to all but astronomers, ‘ if they believe, 
as most of them do, that they are doing their duty?’ Just 
this harm. The population increases fast ; itis entirely de 
pendent upon industry for the means of livelihood, and every 
great reduction of its means increases the number leit 
out of regular employment. The expenditure of a hundred 
millions upon men whose industry, however valuable or 
even necessary, is not reproductive, greatly reduces thos 
means, and a general willingness to increase that ét 
penditure will reduce it still more, and that with increasing 
rapidity. Thirty years ago that sentence would have 
read like a platitude, as perfectly needless for anybody's 
guidance as the axiom head taking care of the pene. 
To-day it is a caution so imperatively needed that it 1s wis 
to try to bring it home even to the advocates of pop 
education, who are trying to foster their great cause by 
urging Governments to an expenditure which even those 
Governments consider needless. When the Government 
urges economy, and the representatives shriek for waste 
there is surely danger at hand, as much as there is 04 
private house when the husband feebly urges care, and te 








wife every day insists on some fresh “ launching-out.” 
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a 
therefore, the figures were wholly valueless. Supposin 
THE LONDON Wena AND ITS that the Council had wished to ascertain which ‘of ite 


E have never counted ourselves among the opponents 

of the London County Council. On the contrary, 

have always admitted the value of its administrative 
Wey and the impossibility that a body, suddenly invested 


work, me large powers and necessarily inexpert in the use 


a - should not make many mistakes and have a right 
Or nuch allowance on that score. Nor have we associated 


aes with the complaints that have been made of its 


attitude towards the labour question. That full recog- 
ition of Trade-Unions which has often been censured 
patie to us a wise policy. Many labour disputes 
would have been avoide if this recognition had been 
more frankly accorded by private employers. To 
qarrel with the intervention of Trade-Unions in labour 
controversies is to be blind to patent facts. We live in an 
of organisations, and the employer who insists on 
making his own terms with his workmen irrespective of 
the Unions to which they belong writes himself down an 
anachronism. But the most up-to-date employer does 
not forget that he has his own interests to consult, and 
that the process of negotiation between him and the 
Unions is really an example of division of labour. The 
terms ultimately agreed upon are a resultant of two forces 
each bent upon doing the best it can for itself. We do 
not expect either the workmen or the employers to put the 
others’ advantage before their own. It is enough if they 
keep in mind the fact that there are two parties 
to the agreement, and that the side which obstinately 
refuses to see that there is another party to be considered 
and, if possible, conciliated is likely in the long run to go 
to the wall. So far as the action of the London County 
Council is really open to complaint it is because they have 
occasionally forgotten this obvious principle. As repre- 
senting the ratepayers of London they are large em- 
loyers of labour, and their business is to obtain this 
iter on the best terms they can Their first object 
should be the interest of their principals. No regard they 
may have for the improvement of the workman’s position 
—and they may rightly have a great deal—ought to 
take precedence of this commonplace duty. We do not 
ask them to shut their eyes to the changes which have 
taken place in the conditions of labour. On the con- 
trary, they ought to give them all the weight they 
deserve. But the most ample recognition of these 
conditions ought not to conceal from them the primary 
fact that as members of the London County Council they 
are buyers of labour, not sellers, and that in this character 
their business is to get it for their principals on the best 
terms they fairly can. Pay the Union rate of wages by 
all means,—that is the way, on the whole, to make sure of 
the best labour and to retain it with the fewest disputes. 
But in making their arrangements with the Unions the 
Council are bound to remember that in every negotiation 
there are two interests to be considered, and that this 
aga will be most effectively carried out by the agents 
or each party looking after the interests of that 
party. The Progressives on the Council would unhesi- 
tatingly denounce as traitors the officials of a Union 
who boasted that the one question they had put to them- 
selves in making a bargain was, “ What will be best for 
the employers?” We do not see why the same condem- 
nation is not equally deserved by representatives of the 
ratepayers who boast that the one question they put to 
themselves in making a bargain was, ‘‘ What will be best 
for the workmen ? ” 


It is this error that is at the bottom of the scandals 
that have come to light in the Works Committee. By 
general consent there have been no malpractices in 
the ordinary sense of the term,—no practices, that 
18 to say, designed to put money into the pockets 
of those guilty of them. In this respect Mr. Water- 
house’s report is accepted as frankly by the minority 
of the Committee of Inquiry as by the majority. 
The “fabricated entries had no reference to any misap- 
Propriation of money, nor did they conceal any action 
whereby any employé of the Department was pecuniarily 
advantaged.” But all the same they were fabricated. 
They purported to show what the Department had spent 
on the several works in which it was engaged; they 
showed, in fact, only the total sum which it had spent on 
these works in the aggregate. For purposes of comparison, 





undertakings was profitable and which was carried 
on at a loss—surely a point which it might reason- 
ably wish to have Ho clear—it would have had 
no means by which to arrive at a conclusion. What 
they would have had before them would have 
been simply “a false statement as to the cost of 
the various works, the apparent cost of some being 
decreased by amounts which were included in the cost of 
the others.” Both the majority and the minority of the 
Committee of Inquiry accept Mr. Waterhouse’s state- 
ment as comprising all that there is to be said on the 
subject. Neither of them has anything to add. We con- 
fess that this finding seems to us to fall somewhat short 
of what is needed. A fault so grave as the falsification 
of accounts—an act which, if it were condoned, would 
certainly be repeated, and not always with such an absence 
of personal motive—deserved the strongest condemnation 
that the Committee could pass upon it. Wesuppose that 
they regard the offence as purged by the punishment 
meted out to the actual offenders. But the offence 
itself should have been described in the terms which 
properly belong to it, and no room left for any possible 
misunderstanding as to the light in which the Council 
regard it. 

At this point the agreement between the Majority and 
Minority Reports practically comes to an end. The 
minority draw a sharp distinction between engineering 
and architectural works, the majority lump them 
together. The minority propose that the Works 
Committee shall be abolished, the majority would 
be content with reconstructing it. The minority would 
place the construction of all works undertaken by the 
Council under the Chief Engineer, the majority would 
leave the control where it is now, in the Works Committee. 
The ground of the distinction drawn between engineering 
and architectural works is to be found in the fact that in 
the former, as compared with the latter, there has been a 
saving “of more than half the contractor’s profit—say 
more than £6,000 upon work costing £130,000.” On the 
other hand, in architectural works there has been a 
loss which cannot be put at less than £10,000 upon a 
total of £220,000. The Majority Report denies 
this, but it does so with a careful abstinence from 
precise figures. “On the whole,” it says, “ it appears that 
the Works Department can execute architectural works 
of equal quality without loss, and with no greater charge 
than the Council would pay to contractors.” What 
object there is in burdening the Council] with under- 
takings of which the best that can be said in a very 
favourable Report is that they do not involve actual loss 
is not evident. We should have thought that the 
administration of London involved quite labour enough 
to make any addition to it inexpedient unless it can be 
shown to yield an appreciable saving to the ratepayers. 
That there are works which do this seems clear both from 
the figures quoted in the Minority Report and from 
the general agreement that engineering work, especially 
underground work, “can profitably be undertaken by a 
municipality.” 

The reason why, under these circumstances, the majority 
of the Committee of Inquiry recommend no substantial 
change in the organisation of the Works Department is 
plain. To do so would be to limit the powers and oppor- 
tunities of the Council in a way and to an extent which 
would lessen its importance as an employer of labour. 
The majority of the Committee will doubtless say that 
the retention of these powers and opportunities will 
enable the Council to try many interesting and important 
experiments. We are not concerned to deny the correct- 
ness of this statement. It is enough for us to question 
the object for which these experiments are undertaken, 
and the nature of the results expected from them. 
So far as we can see, neither the one nor the other 
has anything to do with the ratepayers of London. The 
object is to provide more employment at higher wages,— 
an excellent object in itself, but not one which the London 
County Council can properly make their own. If they 
were individual employers, spending their own money, we 
should watch such efforts with sympathy, if not with hope. 
But when the money these experiments demand is the 
money of the ratepayers, and the time and energy they 
demand is already heavily mortgaged for the ordinary 
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work of London administration, we are forced to take a 
different view. The work of the community will be best 
done when each man does his own proper work as well as 
he can. To spend the ratepayers’ money in trying experi- 
ments for other people’s benefit is not, to our mind, an 
example of this commonplace but true maxim. 





THE CULT OF THE CADAVEROUS. 


AST week the respectable classes in France were 
scandalised by the accounts of a concert held in the 
Catacombs of Paris,—those weird underground quarries in 
which the bones and skulls of some three or four million 
Parisians were deposited when, in the eighteenth century, the 
old burial-grounds were built over or otherwise made use of. 
There, amid candles stuck into skulls and in a dim and 
irreligious light, a mixed party of sensation-seekers listened 
to appropriate music, and imagined that they were doing 
something very desperate and daring. One’s first impulse on 
reading of these trashy horrors is one of mere contempt and 
disgust. Naughty boys always showa fondness for skeletons, 
and students—the affair was organised by a body of students— 
are proverbially wanting in good taste. Why, then, should any 
one trouble about the charnel-house vagaries of a set of youths 
eager to do something which will shock decent people, 
and perhaps also make their own flesh creep? Besides, 
the love of the cadaverous is nothing in the least new. Time 
out of mind, when a young man has wanted to make himself 
seem eccentric and to shock his neighbours, he has resorted 
to tomfoolery with skulls and bones. Did not Byron, to 
entertain and horrify his friends at Newstead, turn what he 
professed to be the Abbot’s skull into a drinking-bowl, and, 
equipped in a monastic habit, drink champagne therefrom 
with all the gusto of a bold, bad man? Again, is it not 
very common for secret societies to mingle the emblems of the 
grave in their rites and ceremonies, to talk in initiation oaths, 
wildly if not wisely or well, about coffins and worms, and to 
borrow the furniture of the undertaker for their chairs, 
chests, and goblets? In literature, too, the simple artifice of 
exploiting the paraphernalia of mortification has always been 
popular among the young. Webster’s line, “ What is this 
talk fit for a charnel-house?” is in truth perpetually 
applicable to the verse of the young lady poets of both sexes. 
In art, too, corpses and blood, the dead and the dying, have 
always appealed to those intent, like the fat boy, on making 
eur flesh creep. 


No doubt, under ordinary circumstances, these objections 
would apply to taking too seriously ugly pranks like those of 
the concert in the Catacombs. Unfortunately, however, this last 
outrage on good taste cannot be regarded as a mere eccentric 
or spasmodic incident. It is, we fear, instead an example of 
a well-marked tendency among a considerable class in Paris. 
Nobody who has watched, even superficially, French art, 
French literature, and that section of Parisian life which 
belongs to the artistic and literary classes—the public life 
ef Paris it may be called for want of a better term—can 
doubt that the love of the cadaverous has been steadily 
growing during the last few years. The most enlightened 
and newest cliques may have dropped it, but the majority of 
the section to which we allude are now enlisted under the 
skull and cross-bones. Macabre pictures, Macabre poems, 
and Macabre music are all the fashion. We hear of cafés 
where the tables are shaped like coffins, where the waiters are 
dressed like mutes, and where the tables are set out with 
other fantastic symbols of the tomb. A putrid corpse ora 
heap of bones is the best foreground for a picture, and it would 
mo doubt be thought far more chic for a lady to love a skeleton 
than a poet or a dragoon. Now a wave of sentiment affect- 
ing more or less a whole class must mean something,—cannot 
be regarded as a mere eccentric vagary. We fear that in 
Paris—Paris, of course, is not France—it means that the 
section of life affected has become intellectually depraved, has 
suffered, for a time at any rate, a marked degeneration. 
In the individual the love of the cadaverous, unless it is a 
mere piece of boyish affectation, is a clear sign of that 
morbidness of intellect which approaches actual insanity. 
The chief delight of one of the Kings of Spain during 
the eighteenth century—if we remember rightly, he was the 
predecessor of the King Napoleon overthrew—was to pass 
long hours in the vaults of the Escurial communing with his 
departed ancestors. There, “mid the cold Hic-Jacets of the 


dead,” he found his only solace from the cares of life, It 

a joy to the poor crazy creature to number the coffin 
Kings, Emperors, and Princes, and even to open the ot 
and look upon their yellowing faces. The doctors who lid 
insanity their special study could probably produce plenty 
such cases, and would tell us of semi-lunatics whose a 
is to surround themselves with coffins and skulls. A op: ® 
example of the tyranny of the idea of death over thors 
who are suffering from physical and mental decay is gi 
by Mr. Stevenson in his study of the South Seas. He cs 
in the Marquesas Islands a death-smitten race. The islander, 
were gradually perishing, and they knew it. They were 
doomed, and so a degenerating, people, and their , 
were for ever turned upon the thought of death, The most 
welcome present that could be made toa chief wasa 

and when that had been secured the happy possessor uged it 
as a bed,—thereby forestalling, as it were, the long-expectei 
and little-dreaded end. The Marquesas islanders, ho 
showed no signs of bad taste in their familiarity with ty 
‘grave. If they were degenerate, their degenerateness took , 
pathetic, and even a noble, form. 

In saying that the Parisian fashion for cadaverousmey 
is a mark of degeneracy and of intellectual depravity, wy 
admit that we explain very little. One would like if possibly 
to come closer to the matter, and to understand how anj 
why this craze for toying with corpses, “grinning y 
skulls, and playing with bones has taken possession of 
a whole set of people. Even granted that they ay 
decadents, why should they take so much thonght of 
what is neither beautiful nor capable of appealing to th 
senses that give pleasure? It cannot be that the Parisians 
love corpses because they are materialists, and dishelieys 
scientifically in the immortality of the soul. To the om. 
vinced sceptic a man’s bones should have no special meaning, 
and a simple physical fact like death ought to interest him 
no more than any other chemical process. But are th 
Parisians who worship the new corpse goddess really such 
convinced atheists, epicures, and materialists as they liket 
represent themselves? If they are not we can well under. 
stand why death should loom so large in their disordered 
imaginations. If a man has a real and sincere belief ins 
future life, death may have physical and mental terrors for 
him, but the grave itself, unless he is to some extent insane, 
cannot exert any great or overwhelming effect on his mind, 
His attitude towards a dead body must more or less be that 
of the Greek philosopher when looking on a corpse,—‘I se 
the shell of the flown bird.” Again, as we have said, the true 
scientific materialist, if such a person exists, cannot take 
much account of death. Presume, however, a man perplered 
and confused with hazy, half-realised unbeliefs,—a man 
wandering in a labyrinth of ill-considered sophistries at once 
violent and vague. To such a man the thought of death, 
and of what De Quincey calls “the pollutions of the grave,” 
would have a very special force. In his wayward imaginings 
and half-unbeliefs death and the grave would be the one fixed 
thing,—the one reality. He would be sure of nothing except 
that he must die, must lie down in a coffin, must rot and 
perish, must become a skull and a heap of bleaching bones. 
Death would be the one absolute, the one certain, thing 
appreciated by his intelligence. Here, at least, would be 
something fixed,—the pivot-point in the changing kaleidoscope 
of thoughts and fancies, lusts and sensations. But we know 
that among savages, man with nothing else to venerate, 
venerates the nearest big, clear, undoubtable thing,—a great 
tree, a tall ruck, if he is in a low scale of savagery, the sun or 
the open heaven if he possesses an imagination. Scepticism 
has made these things impossible for the emancipated 
Parisian, but it has left him death. He may not be able to 
venerate it, for in him the power of veneration is probably 
dead, but at any rate it is his great fact, his one great 
certainty. Thus, though incapable of worshipping death, he 
cannot get it out of his head. Hence his love of the 
cadaverous, and his fancy for skulls and coffins, is @ kind 
of grovelling and inverted homage paid to death,—the poor 
shrunken survival that still shows him to belong to a race 
which is not and cannot be purely materialist. In other 
words, the love of the cadaverous in the emancipated Parisian 
comes from that mastery of the thought of death which 18 
to be found in all minds disordered by an uneasy scepticism. 








As long, then, as the emancipated Parisians remain the 
fantastic and unreasonable sceptics that they are, so long may 
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be expected to indulge in such tomfooleries as the concert 
a the Catacomb. 





gOcIAL PROGRESS IN THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


1) ALGERNON WEST'S reminiscences published in 
N this month’s Nineteenth Century are amusing and in 
ir way of interest, but we confess in reading them to a 
corti feeling, not indeed of disappointment, but of want of 
potisfaction. Sir Algernon tells us very pleasantly many things 
shont the surface manners of London society, when gentle- 
men began to smoke publicly, when they left off public drink- 
ing, when ladies commenced their present habit of outdoor 

‘se, and when, late in the Forties, 5 o’clock tea came into 

and was at first pronounced, not as it is now,a method 

of enabling women to meet and chat pleasantly with men, 
bata very dreary festivity. The old can read Sir Algernon 

West's recollections with real pleasure, and the historian of 

ears hence, if he has Macaulay’s habit of digging 
among forgotten documents, will doubtless extract from 
them two or three hints as to the manners of his grand- 
nother’s days which may be of real value. We seem, how- 
sver, to long for a little more, and should be glad if some 
bright-minded old gentleman with a knowledge of two or 

three social strata—a successful Q.C. for preference, or a 

great surgeon of Sir James Paget’s type—would tell us all in 

a magazine how far the English world, not London society, 

bat the whole community, has in his judgment, and according 

to the facts he knows, advanced or retrograded in his lifetime. 

Few secular things are so important to feel certain about as 

the existence under a high civilisation of a motor principle 

of progress always in active work, and there are few things 
about which it is so difficult to obtain trustworthy evidence. 

You can get it about the progress of a thousand or two 

thousand years in a pretty irrefragable form. The white 

world of the West, for example, has become incapable not 
only of enjoying, but even of tolerating, some of the scenes 
of the arena—the animal battles would still, we fear, attract; 
indeed we have ourselves seen gentlemen when outside 

England looking on them with delight—and the gentry of 

the Middle Ages would be pronounced violent brutes; but 
the progress of one lifetime, even the Queen’s, is very difficult 
to realise accurately. We can all see, of course, the enormous 
changes, usually for the better, made by applications of 
mechanical science. We can all travel quickly and com- 
fortably. We have indefinitely better artificial light. We 
can light a candle or a fire without splitting the ends of 
our fingers and wasting a perceptible portion of time. 
Comfort is amazingly much greater, and down to a certain 
rank is more diffused—just below the higher artisan ranks it 
is, we think, less than it was—and there has been an extra- 
ordinary diffusion of a thin and, if we may be pardoned the 
adjective, acidulous kind of knowledge. But on the three 
great points, whether men are better than they were, whether 
they are more competent, and whether they are happier, the 
evidence is singularly defective. The writer, who has a fairly 
long experience, will endeavour to contribute his mite. 

We should say. on the whole, that England is distinctly 
better. The statement is often denied, partly because it is no 
longer dangerous to avow irreligious opinions, and partly 
because a rather minute, but exceedingly visible, class has 
become agnostic—there is very little true atheism of the 
French and Italian type in England—but those who deny it 
forget many facts. In the first ten years of the Queen’s 
reign the majority of the educated middle class never con- 
sidered religion at all, disliked and distrusted any profession 
of it, and were, in fact, determined and rather stupid 
secularists, They did not fight the Evangelical movement, 
they often yielded about it in externals to their womenkind, 
but they had at heart a contempt for it, and indulged in what 
those Evangelicals would have called a gross carnality of soul. 
Imbedded among these secularists were in every class a few 
fierce blasphemers, men who had a singular loathing of religion 
which they could hardly keep down, and a spiteful malignity 
towards clergymen in particular, of which we nowadays 

Y perceive a lingering trace. Morals, which seem 
to be laxer now, because manners are laxer and truthfulness 
more widespread, were in reality much worse, especially in 
country towns and over the countryside. Men were more 
cruel, more brutal, more untruthful, while opinion exercised 
over them incomparably less influence. The young were more 





hypocritical,.and the old more given up to self-indulgence 
and to a kind of animal existence which produced a disease 
nowadays almost confined to workhouses and known as 
amentia senilis. Fraud of a gross kind, and especially 
fraud on relatives and dependents, was exceedingly common ; 
while women were treated as regards all property matters 
and all control of their own lives with a callousness of which 
workmen would nowadays be ashamed. Philanthropy, though 
loudly professed by a large class and keenly felt by a small 
one, was scarcely an impulse among the majority, any more 
than it now is on the Continent. The “stir” in intellectual 
matters which now pervades (such large classes was con- 
fined to a minute one, while the acute interest in religion as 
a subject of thought, now so widespread, was almost un- 
known, and where it existed was regarded as something to 
be ashamed of. Among the lower classes habitual drunken- 
ness, now carefully concealed, was gloried in, and their 
language among themselves was more like that of drunkards 
than of men who recognised, as for the most part they do now, 
that reticence of tongue is as needful as propriety in dress. 
There are thousands of savages in trousers among us still, 
and we should not deny that much of the apparent improve- 
ment is a very thin veneer; but we should have no hesitation 
in saying that there has been a perceptible advance, which in 
one respect has been of the most decided kind. The English 
world, in all classes and all places, is distinctly gentler, and 
this not only in manners, but from an instinctive hatred of 
brutality. The rough of to-day, bad as he is, is a gentleman 
compared with the rough of 1830, while the gentleman has 
been refined by comparison into a Sir Roger de Coverley. 
There is a reasonableness, or a power of hearing reason, spread 
among us which strikes foreigners with amazement, and 
which we think even Bishops to-day would fully allow sprung 
from something other than a mere increase of enlightenment. 
That increase would not greatly affect temper, and of all 
changes that in temper is the most visible. The young would 
scarcely believe what the old could tell them of the gnarled 
tempers of two generations ago, of the astounding pre- 
valence of a diseased vanity lacquered over as “ self-respect,” 
or of the amount of misery which was due to those two 
apparently slight causes alone. 


Of the intellectual advance of Great Britain we cannot 
speak so favourably. The great cloud of ignorance which 
rested on the body of the people, and which you can still 
detect if you talk to very old working men and women, has, 
it is true, been lifted a little. Everybody can read, and all 
women under thirty can write—that is by no means equally 
true of all men—and as most of them read newspapers 
they all get a few rather gritty and disconnected facts into 
their minds. The average has been lifted in every class, 
so that in the lower a dozen men speak well where one 
could hardly do it; and in the middle ten men and twenty 
women can write good prose, or what a century ago would 
have been esteemed quite charming poetry. There is much 
greater width of mind, too, in all classes, and an extraordi- 
nary progress in intellectual tolerance ; but of increased intel- 
lectual strength we see no sign in books, while there has been 
a definite decrease of it, not quite satisfactorily explained, in 
oratory. Ordinary conversation has improved, chiefly perhaps 
because women have learned to converse; but we do not think 
the best talk has, while we should say there had been a marked 
tendency in thought to become slipshod. Vagueness is the 
note of an extraordinary quantity of it. Indeed, if we dared 
say anything which to all decadents will seem impertinent 
and false, we should say that true realism had visibly de- 
clined, and that the reluctance to look at facts as they are, 
always excepting the facts of the cesspool, had perceptibly 
developed. The scientific spirit, though widely diffused, 
applies itself only to the concrete, and except when the 
subject of study is perceptible to the senses, there is less 
truthfulness and insight. Certainly this is true in politics, 
where men are always uttering falsehoods because they wish 
they were truths, and we think it is true in other regions 
besides. Hard thinking, in short, is not increasing, and the 
competent of our day are not quite so competent, especially 
as regards strength of will and intellectual energy, as the — 
competent of two generations ago. There is a larger number 
of the qualified, but if education and numbers had remained 
at the same level, it would, we think, have been a smaller one. 
Knowledge has come, but wisdom has lingered, and mental 
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force has been dissipated, partly by the removal of limita- 
tions, and partly by the influence of circumstances which 


have been singularly unfavourable to mental concentration. 


That the English world has become happier seems a strong 
thing to say, but we think on the whole it is true. No doubt 
the restful life, in which to-day was as yesterday, has almost 
disappeared, and with it much content. There is too much 
strain everywhere, and the passion for self-advertisement, 
which has vulgarised almost everybody, has produced a de- 
velopment of envy fatal to tranquillity of character. Fuss is 
the note of our day,—fuss and materialisation ; and while the 
former kills rest, the latter develops a desire which in its 
effects is equivalent in mental life to hunger in the physical. 
We doubt if Jews, in whom the two influences reach their 
highest development, are happy people, and the Jewish ideal 
of life has spread during this reign toa startling extent. Never- 
theless, the weight on the other side is very heavy. The im- 
provement in general health, to begin with, of which we could 
give some remarkable illustrations, is an immense factor in 
Chloroform alone has reduced the liability to un- 
bearable pain by at least one-fifth. So is the increased free- 
dom of child-life, which is so strikingly visible everywhere, 
So is the 
comparative “emancipation of women,” in spite of all the 
absurdities and efforts to achieve the impossible which have 
So is the decay of 
‘ privilege,” which has gone on steadily and has removed from 
millions of hearts a cankering sense of suffering from 
So, too, is the enormous increase in the 
interestingness of life, a point to which the young are entirely 


happiness. 


and which affects three-fifths of all who are alive. 


accompanied that immense reform. 


irrational injustice. 


blind, they not realising as the old do how intolerably dull 
and uniform life tended to become. And so, finally, is the im- 
provement in physical condition, visible in the faces and the 
dress even of villagers, and in every other class—except the 
“residuum,” whose happiness is decreased by the increasing 
bitterness of contrast—almost incalculably great. People 
who, worried by the increase of rent—a real blot in 
the picture—deny this have not an idea of what life 
was for the poor under the Corn-laws and Protection, 
when four-sixths of the men in England and five-sixths 
of the women never had as much food or as much warmth as 
they wished for. You do not know, O laudator temporis acti, 
what it is to be permanently chilly. We are sure that the 
masses are happier, as we are sure—we have said this already 
—there is a better temper, which could not have arisen if they 
had been more miserable. This, however, is the conclusion 
of only one observer, who may be deceived, though he thinks 
he is not, by a personal experience; and what we wish to see 
is testimony from many, and especially from those few among 
the cultivated who actually know, and do not merely guess, 
what life was, and is, in many strata of society. Old lawyers, 
old clergymen, old squires of the minor kind, and old surgeons 
are the people who should speak out, and so provide the 
materials for the future historian. The testimony of all will 
be valuable, except that of the new school of pessimists, who, 
because they see a wart on a beautiful face, say that society 
wilfally cultivates warts, and that if we look at the “real ” 
facts, nothing but warts has any “real ” existence. 





HOME SCENERY. 

HE Bishop of London’s advice to those about to travel is 

to begin their travels at home. He half suggests that 

we look on expenditure as part of the pleasure of change, 
and have a positive liking for taking long and costly journeys 
when there is better scenery, more interesting ancient archi- 
tecture, and incomparable outdoor beauty quite near our doors. 
We have, in fact, every variety of scenery without crossing 
the sea, except perhaps the sublime, to which some of the 
great precipices of the South and Western Coasts very nearly 
approach. English landscape produced the English land- 
scape painters, as surely as Nile scenery begot Egyptian 
architecture. If our landscape school is without a rival, to 
the subjects painted must be accorded a due share in the 
result. Though the charm of domestic scenery of the land- 
scapes of Constable and Morland is still felt, there is a 
growing taste and admiration for those parts of our country 
which are really wild. This is not a craving for being among 
“wild scenery” in the sense in which the word is used of 
mountain landscape, but for the simplicity and unrestraint of 


scenery free from all traces of cultivation —landsca 
owes everything to Nature and nothing to man, ma 
ment is by no means confined to dwellers in towns, ‘- 
who spend their lives among fields have as intense a long: 
to get away into the wilderness as those who 
towns have to be in the fields. The desire jg quite loo} 
It is only in the wilderness that the eye and ming find ay 
plete relief from the “squeeze” of competition, ang 
silent but visible evidences that thirty millions of on 
seeking a living on one small island in the Fast Fry 
scarcely leave each other elbow-room. The Act of Parlis, 
ment which decreed that the New Forest should remain {oy 
ever “ open and wild” secured to the nation the most 
example in this country of the kind of scenery most deg 
by modern feeling. Its seventy thousand acres ive 
variety of wild and natural woods, of thickets, of swan 
and brooks, of heather moors, without the loneliness of ih 
great moorlands of the North, of “mosses” and at 
tidal estuaries, of the inland Solent Sea. There, too, that 
human interest removed from human cares which the Bish 
finds expressed in ancient architecture set in fine landseg 
is seen in perfection in the precincts of Beaulieu Abbey, ang 
the storehouses, the wine-presses, the quays, and salterng of 
the great Cistercian brotherhood. The New Forest is, in 
the embodiment of what we ‘now hold to be the best of aj 
forms of English scenery. But tracts anciently wild are algo 
rare, and should be preserved with ever-increasing vigilance, 
They are found scattered in the home and southern countie, 
in bits and patches, the remnants of forests and chases, 
mainly saved by old Crown rights, and always in danger unti] 
a special Act has been passed for their protection. We fing 
it in Woolmer Forest, in corners of Epping Forest, in the 
little known Ashdown Forest, on parts only of Exmoor, in 
Sherwood Forest—* fruitful grounds and fertile,” yielding 
trees and vegetation rich and various, not waste places of 
the earth “which no man may abide in” like the barren 
moorlands or the mountain sides. No one can make guch 
places as the New Forest or its satellites. Not an acre 
of them should be given up by the nation. You cannot 
reconstruct this scenery, or renew within the limits of three 
generations the uncovenanted grace of the English wilderness, 


hi 


live in 


Bat in our rich variety of landscape the sense of freedom 
given by the wild forests is repeated in a fainter echo in 
forms of scenery which must owe their attraction mainly to 
the same feeling, that they are what they are withont the 
meddling of man. Such of the charm of the chalk downs 
which is not due to the sense of space and height must come 
from the knowledge that the turf is as old as the hills them- 
selves, and that the soil of which it is the covering never knew 
another. The lines of the scenery are soft and tame— 
spacious, but void of form, a mere playground for cloud. 
shadows. Itis this sense of freedom which induces among 
coast-dwelling people {such an intense affection for their 
salt-marshes, their marram-covered sandhills, and the cockle 
strands which fringe their tidal streams. The Kentish marsh 
men think the world can scarcely show a finer landscape than 
the levels of Romney Marsh. You can scarcely keep a 
Norfolk coastman for three days at a time from visiting the 
meal-marshes; he feels he must go there, if only for an hour, 
and if he is not in the marshes he will be roaming among the 
sandhills. away from every token that can remind him of work 
and other people. Gilpin has written of sunrise in the forest, 
but it is equalled by the sunset over the marshlands and the 
sands, when the evening glow is shot from beneath the cloud- 
piles on sea and half-formed land, and the dividing barrier of 
wind-piled hills. On the cultivated flats of the Fens, men, by a 
curious inversion, praise their landscape “ because they can 
always see the clouds.” In exchange for the featureless land 
they have the panorama of the sky. 


Our scenery abounds in rivers, and in rivers of very 
different character. Yet all our river-scenery is good, for 
none are too wide. You cannot have a stream too small for 
beauty, but it may be too large. The opposite bank must be 
well in sight and objects clearly seen upon it, otherwise the 
water is less of an ornament than a barrier. It becomes 4 
great gulf fixed; a breach in the continuity of the landscape. 
But we have rivers to suit every mood, from the tranquil 
Thames to the galloping Spey. An “average” Southern 
river, the Arun, the Rother, the Bedfordshire Ouse, the 








Stratford Avon, or the minor Thames tributaries close to 
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jon, 28 the Lea, the Mole, the Colne, and the Wandle, 
gts” into its rich valley landscape with a grace of con- 
ity to which imagination could not add a new feature. 
Tyke, for example, the junction of the Orwell and the Stour 
pom Harwich Haven. There is nothing “grand” in this 
ical piece of English river -scenery, only the wide 
ooning water, low, richly wooded hills, good old houses, 
maltings and mills, and the brown river-craft. But it 
ig eatirely pleasing, and is only one of a hundred such 
genes which the painters learnt to appreciate first, and 
the people later. Then, for change, the Dart, the Wye, the 
Hampshire Test and Itchen, and the Derbyshire Dove and 
went, As an example of the juxtaposition of different 
forms of English landscape the latter is perhaps the most 
king. The change from the level meads by the fall- 
fowing Trent to the vales and hills of the Peak is like a 
transformation scene. We have lost much of the charm of 
English travel by exchanging the coach for the rail. The 
nilways 60 hug the flats that few of our main lines show the 
nick natural succession of different landscape. But there 
are exceptions. The journey from Victoria to Portsmouth 
yy Dorking and Chichester is perhaps the best example. The 
line of the North Downs, steep and richly wooded, covered 
with parks and studded with mansions, is succeeded by the 
typical clay landscape, cornfields, and oak plantations of the 
Weald. Then at Pulborough the rivers sweep sharply round 
the base of the higher ground. The downs once more appear 
neither side, and for miles the richest flats in England stretch 
down to the foot of Arundel Castle, whose walls recall 
that homan interest of seven hundred years in which Bishop 
Creighton, and those whose minds, like his, are equipped with 
the story of England’s fortunes, find such an added charm to 
scenery. The contrast between the Mendips and the lower 
vale of Glastonbury, the Bridgwater flats and the Taunton 
hills, is equally striking, though more distant on the western 
line. These are the larger “ aspects of Nature” in England. 
But the variety is greater the more closely it is scanned. The 
Bishop of London, in his advice to Londoners, would have 
them seek near at home for that variety of scenes they crave. 
Surely they can find it within an hour of London town. 
There are the numberless commons, woodlands, pools, and 
heaths of Surrey, the beauties of a single county which no one 
has exhausted yet. Northward there are More Park and 
Cassiobury, Cheynies and Northwood, and the lovely valley 
of the Colne. A little further afield the Buckinghamshire 
Chalfonts, North-east the remnant of Waltham Chase, and 
so round to Epping Forest. There is nothing in England 
finer of its kind than the Thames from Sion House to 
Hampton Court; yet how few who visit Hampton Oourt ever 
‘explore the lower river, or remember that at Greenwich is a 
rival palace, and that Tilbury Fort and Pirbright are as 
picturesque and enriched by as great historical associations as 

is the park round Wolsey’s Palace P 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


JUBILEE BONFIRES,—A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SPectTaTor.”’] 

S1r,—I was pleased, in a recent number of the Spectator, to 
see that you approve of bonfires as one means of celebrating 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. Bonfires have several advan- 
tages in such circumstances that cannot be overlooked. In 
the first place they cost comparatively little, and afford 
immense delight to the younger members of the community, 
or to the inhabitants of remote districts who cannot take 
part in any festivities available in more thickly populated 
places. Then, again, a multitude of well-arranged bonfires 
produces a magnificent spectacular effect, well calculated to 
remain deeply impressed on the memory of all who have 
Seen them. An extraordinary event such as the completion 
of the sixtieth year of the reign of the best Sovereign that 
has ever presided over the destinies of this Empire, should 
be celebrated in an extraordinary way. It is only right that, 
at the suggestion of her Gracious Majesty herself, the thank- 
offerings of her attached subjects should be largely devoted to 
objects of permanent philanthropy, such as diminishing the 
distress of the sick and suffering by improving the hospitals and 
institutions for their relief. At the same time there are good 
feasons why the Diamond Jubilee should also be celebrated 








in a more simple and visible way, a way that will remain 
deeply impressed on the memory of the people as a whole, 
and will linger as a tradition of the happy Victorian Age 
among future generations in the remotest districts of the 
Kingdom, where Jubilee nurses and homes for incurables are , 
but little known, or wanted either perhaps. Such an event. 
will not occur again in the lifetime of this generation or the. 
next, and therefore an unusual effort should be put forth to | 
make the date a memorable one. With a galaxy of well-made | 
bonfires, all blazing together on the top of every hill from | 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, a magnificent spectacle would 
be produced which thousands of the poorest of her Majesty’s | 
subjects could promote and appreciate. To see the face of 
the land for hundreds of miles sparkling with lights, as the 
sky glitters with stars, would, indeed, be a memorable ex- 
perience, and I hope that many of your readers, and especially 
those who, like the writer, live in the country, will agree with 
the suggestions I wish now to make. 

My reason in writing is mainly this, that at the Jubilee 
celebrations in 1887 a lesson was given as to how not to do 
the thing at many places. Bonfires were lit, and the effect 
was no doubt interesting, but nothing like what it should 
have been had the arrangements been more intelligently 
carried out. A bonfire means literally a “good fire” or a 
“ grand blaze,” and the motto of every bonfire-maker should | 
be “let there be light,’ not smoke. In 1887 many patriotic ; 
and well-meaning but ignorant people liberally provided carts 
of coal and barrels of tar, placing the barrels in the centre 
and heaping the coal round them. When the hour came to 
light up, it took long to get the fire properly started, and | 
once fairly kindled it took far longer to go out. The coal 
went on burning steadily and smokily for a week or more 
perhaps, producing much heat, but never once blazing up in 
good style. When the heat reached the barrels they burst, 
and the tar ran out among the coal, producing very little 
flame from want of air, and ending by saturating the ground 
so that nothing could grow on it fora long time tocome. A 
bonfire of this sort is unworthy of the name. What is 
wanted is a fire that can be quickly kindled and will 
blaze up brilliantly for an hour or two, and then burn 
itself completely out without smouldering and becoming a 
source of danger when no one is left to look after it. 
The spectators should be able to enjoy a splendid blaze for 
an hour or so, and then go home thoroughly pleased with the 
innocent night’s amusement provided for them and their. 
children, and without fear of the fire smouldering and spread. 
ing beyond its assigned spot after they have left it and retired 
to bed. 

Now my suggestion is that the patriotic British public 
should, especially in the rural and hilly districts, arrange a 
series of bonfires on a gigantic scale hitherto unheard of, to 
be built on all prominent places, and kindled, say, at 9.30 on 
the same night, so that they shall all blaze up together and 
reach the height of their brilliance about the same hour. Coal 
is of very little use, and should only be sparingly used, if 
used at all, The chief material should, if possible, always 
be wood, and in order to collect enough fuel I would 
suggest that proprietors, farmers, and all who may have 
at this season branches of trees cut down during 
winter, or hedge-trimmings not yet burnt up, should begin 
to save what they have, and convey the brushwood to con- 
venient places instead of burning it up piecemeal, as is 
usually done to get rid of it. Empty tar-barrels, old 
creasoted railway sleepers, boxes, spars, &c., should also be 
collected, so that when the eventful night arrives there will 
be a vast quantity of combustible materials ready in each 
locality. To construct the bonfire the fuel should be built up in 
a high conical stack. The writer once superintended the con- 
struction of a bonfire 30 ft. high on an island in the Firth of 
Forth, which burned so brilliantly that the people on the 
shore of Fife, five miles off, thought the whole island had 
taken fire. It is most important to arrange the materials 
with ample air space between them, since there cannot be 
good combustion unleas air can thoroughly penetrate the 
mass. The last and most important principle of all is to 
kindle the bonfire near the top, and let it burn downwards like 
a torch, and so consume its own smoke and produce the 
maximum of luminosity while it lasts. 

I may mention that on my own estate in Linlithgowshire I 
am collecting old hedges taken out during winter, and 
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branches of trees recently cut down, for a Jubilee bonfire or 
two, and'I hope that others of your country readers in similar 
circumstances may see fit to act on some of the hints thrown 
out in this letter, and so contribute to the success of the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebrations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grange, Bo'ness, N.B. Henry M. CapzE.1. 





THE NEW INDIFFERENCE TO. TAXATION. 

[To raz Epiror or THE “SPEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—Your article in the Spectator of March 20th on the new in- 
difference of the free peoples to taxation, due largely, no doubt, 
to their increased wealth, suggests some other consequences of 
the same change in their condition that, perhaps, deserve 
notice. We find in it, I think, the explanation of the aug- 
mented strength of Protection in the modern world. The 
appeal to the consumer was the mainstay of Free-trade at 
the time of the repeal of the Corn-laws. In America and in 
our Colonies it nowadays always falls on deaf ears. It seems, 
indeed, to be the case that if we substitute the words, “ the 
ownership of gold,” for the words, “the actual possession of 
gold,” in the formulation of the much decried Mercantile 
Theory, it is as completely the animating principle of the 
policy of modern democracies as it was of the nations of 
Europe before Adam Smith’s time. The increased money- 
wealth of the citizen of any State is taken for granted always 
as the true goal of its fiscal policy; and quite as much by the 
Free-trader as by the Protectionist himself, whenever the Free- 
trader has to face a popular audience. It would be idle for a 
Sydney Free-trader, for instance, to tell his audience that if 
they take the duty off sugar they will save a fewshillings each 
in their annual expenditure. His audience are not selfish 
enough to allow so nearly inappreciable an advantage to 
themselves to outweigh the counter consideration advanced 
by the Protectionist, that if they abolish such a duty they 
will shut up the mills, cause the abandonment of the planta- 
tions, and throw many thousands of poor fellows who are now 
making comfortable livings out on the world to hunt for em- 
ployment. Yet Free-trade has won in Sydney, and the duty 
on sugar is being reduced and will be finally abolished. How, 
then, has this come about P Not, certainly, by the appeal to 
the consumer. What the Free-trader says, and says with 
effect, is:—Look at the case generally. Look at Sydney, with 
her Free-trade policy, property rising in value, population 
pouring in, shipping increasing by leaps and bounds, every 
one making money, in fact; and look again at Melbourne, 
with its Protectionist policy, and note that the reverse of this 
is happening. All through, the appeal is made by both sides 
to a population that thinks, and thinks only, about making 
money, and cares not a jot about the cheapening of com- 
modities, except in so far as this cheapening conduces to the 
making of money. 

Is this, then, all wrong and all absurd? We have been 
brought up, of course, on the doctrine that it is. “ Money is a 
mere tool for effecting exchanges.” We are told “it is of 
no use till it is spent. The desire for money is always to be 
interpreted as, in effect, the desire for commodities, and 
nothing else.” These are the doctrines of Mill, of Cairnes, 
of Professor Price, and, I suppose, of the economists, with 
hardly an exception, unless it be Mr, M’Leod. It is true, of 
course, that the measure of money is the commodities that 
it will purchase, as the measure of Potential Energy is the 
work that it will do. For all that Potential Energy, instead 
of beiag the same thing as Work, is the antithesis of Work ; 
and so, the common-sense of the nations recognises, in spite 
of the economists, is money the antithesis of commodities. 
What each individual in the aggregate that forms the nation 
most wants is not more and cheaper commodities, but security 
in the future and consideration in the present; and it is these 
wants that unspent money, and unspent money only, can 
satisfy. 

The current economy takes it for granted that the motive- 
power that keeps the industrial machine in motion is the 
Struggle for Existence, and that only. If it were so, it is hard 
to see how Malthus’s prediction that increasing population 
could only be kept in check by starvation could have failed to 
be verified. Yet England’s population, we know, is increasing, 
while its well-being is increasing in a far greater ratio, Even 
in the lower world Darwin found that the Struggle for 
Existence could not account for everything. It had to be 
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improvement now happily being realised in the modern 
depends on the fact that a principle akin to Sexual world 
is, as civilisation progresses, daily more and more supplanti 
the principle of the Struggle for Existence, as the moti 
power of human exertion; it depends on the fact, in other 
words, that what men want in striving after money jg 
commodities, but is consideration.—I am, Sir, 4, 
WILLIaM W, Canine, 





THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Sexctaror."’] : 
S1z,—I notice in your interesting article on the Powers ang 
Greece, in the Spectator of March 6th, the following paragra h: 
—They [the British nation] might abstain from action . 
than face the risk of such a combination [of all the Euro 
Powers against them], but before they would be driven by such 
a threat into supporting Turkey, they would appeal to Amerig 
for an aid which under such circumstances would not be refused” 


Theoretically, the American nation is in sympathy with the 
attempts of all countries to revolt against oppression and to 
institute a freer and more liberal form of government than 
that to which they may be subjected at the moment. Bat ip 
practice the United States will be governed by what appears 
to them to conduce to their own interests. To any one who 
has been in touch with American sentiment during the past 
six weeks it has been evident that American sympathies haye 
been strongly with the Cretans. This sympathy has bee 
based purely upon the theory referred to above,—i.e., the theory 
that all nations struggling against despotism are entitled to 
American sympathy if not aid. At the same time any reader 
of American newspapers would have observed that the New 
York Sun (certainly the ablest daily paper in this country, and 
taking it all round, probably the most representative of 
American sentiments) has held fast to its great and dominant 
principle,—namely, hatred of England. It is difficult to 
explain to the English why there should be this intense feeling 
of hostility towards them on the part of a nation to which, 
as a rule, they entertain only the kindliest feelings. They 
have to some extent been soothed by the utterances of Mr. 
Bayard. Mr. Bayard is probably an excellent exponent of 
the sentiments of what may be called the better classes of 
Americans. (Be it remembered that the true American does 
not admit of the existence of classes in this democratic 
country.) But to imagine that the feelings of the people of 
this country at large are in any way friendly to England is to 
commit a grave mistake, and one into which the ordinary 
Englishman is very prone to fall. The American people do 
not like the English as a nation for many reasons. There is 
throughout this great country a large and very powerful body 
of Irish who are, by tradition, hostile to everything British. 
This body, owing to the peculiarities of the Irish people, has 
been eminently powerful in American politics, and constitutes 
a perpetually hostile influence in Federal legislation. Further, 
it must be remembered that not only is England the only 
European Power with which this country has ever been at war 
(the War of Independence and the War of 1812), but that also 
Great Britain showed its sympathy with the South in the 
Civil War in a more pronounced manner than any other 
European nation, and that the disasters which were inflicted 
upon the American marine by the ‘ Alabama,’ although more 
than compensated for by the Geneva award, have never been 
forgiven by the North. As to the South, it is another 
example of the old proverb, “ Lend your money and lose your 
friend.” From no part of the Union were resolutions of 
endorsement of President Cleveland’s famous Venezuelan 
Message more numerous than from the South; from no part 
of the country were more numerous offers received to raise 
men and furnish arms in case of a war between the two 
countries resulting from that Message. And there is yet 
another reason why, in the event of a European war conse 
quent upon the support of the Cretans by England, the 
United States should not act in concert with Great Britain. 
It is this. The United States aims at being the great com- 
mercial Power of the world, and hopes that New York will 
become the financial centre of the world. They recognise 
that of all their rivals Great Britain is pre-eminent. They 
find that all great financial transactions are conducted 
through London ; that the price of their grain and the price 
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that even to some extent the success of the floating of their 
Government loans depends upon the financial magnates in 
don. They naturally think: ‘If we can destroy this great 
as and financial Power; if we can ruin this nation, 
ig ital of which is at present the clearing-house of the 
a a : with our immense resources, with the untiring activity 
a ingenuity of our people, why should we not take its 
7 p? Even if the overthrow of British financial and 
commercial supremacy should result in the aggrandisement 
of either Russia or France, the American still remembers 
that it was France that made the success of their Revolution 
a possibility, and that it was Russia who of all European 
Powers stood by them in the supreme crisis of the War of 
1961-65. Finally, sight should not be lost of the fact that 
to many Americans the possession of Canada, of Bermuda, 
and of the various West Indian Islands by Great Britain is a 
continual source of annoyance. The so-called Jingo feeling 
is growing in this country, as was clearly evidenced by the 
hearty endorsement of the Cleveland Venezuelan Message by 
the country at large. America for Americans, with no inter- 
ference by European Powers, is the popular cry. For these 
and many minor reasons, reference to which would result in 
too great an encroachment upon your valuable space, I do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that an appeal for aid to 
America by Great Britain in the event of the latter Power 
being forced to face in the interest of the Cretans a United 
Europe, would meet with a decided refusal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, March 23rd. Raupu M. Sruart-Wort ey. 





PECKSNIFF AS SPORTSMAN. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.”) 
Srez,—Your observations in regard to Pecksniff and the 
Sporting League petition are smart enough, but unfor- 
tanately for the writer they are based on an entire mis- 
apprehension of the law as the Judgment in the Dunn case 
has for the time being left it. You assume that the dis- 
inclination of the petitioners to resort to “illegal places” has 
nomore solid cause than mere Pecksniffian virtue; but in this 
you are altogether wrong. 

The Dunn judgment in effect lays down that any one man, 
betting as a matter of business in an inclosure, may by so 
doing convert that inclosure into “a place” within the 
meaning of the Betting Houses Act. Section 2 of that Act 
expressly declares that any such “place” is “a common 
gaming house” within the meaning of 8 and 9 Vic. c. 109, 
and Section 2,8 and 9 Vic. c. 109 renders any such place 
liable to be raided on the warrant of a Magistrate (which 
warrant may be issued on mere suspicion), and the police, 
after breaking into it, are empowered to arrest and search 
every person found there, and to carry them off to a lock-up. 
Thus one man, by shouting ‘2 to 1 on the field” in front of 
the Stand at Goodwood, has it in his power to convert the 
whole inclosure, which includes the lawn, luncheon-tables, 
and Stand itself, into one common gaming house, and Sir 
Henry Hawkins himself, if—as is probable—he should happen 
to be in that inclosure, could not claim immunity from arrest, 
search, and conveyance off to Chichester, should some 
Magistrate have decided to put the law in operation. You 
will thus see, I venture to think, that the grievance of those 
who do not wish to find themselves suddenly involved in a 
common gaming house, with its attendant ignominy and dis- 
comfort, has a very solid foundation, and one to which the 
attention of the Legislature may well be invited—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Auuison (Hon. Sec.) 

The Sporting League, 46a Pall Mall, S.W., April 7th. 





TURKISH REGULARS IN 1878. 
[To ras Eprtor or THe “Srxcrator.’’) 
Sm,—In late May or early June of 1878 I rode up from the 
end of the Golden Horn to the very front of the Turkish 
troops who lay encamped about the city. My companion was 
the editor of an Indian newspaper, who, after an adventurous 
tide up the valley of the Euphrates, had come on to Con- 
Stantinople with a letter of introduction to Baker Pasha. It 
was a lovely morning, and we cantered up green slopes which 
reminded me of the downs of Sussex. After a time we began 
to be stopped by Turkish sentries, who each in turn let us 
pass, grinning in a wide, friendly manner at the voluble 
assurances of our guide. I do not know what dignities or 


titles he bestowed upon us; but they opened the way before 
us till we came in due course to a high ridge of the downs, 
where in a trench and under an awning of green boughs sat 
three or four fezed Generals in council. Baker Pasha was very 
courteous; but yet it was plain that we ought to have 
been stopped long before. We had ridden into the very 
front of his position; and clear in the bright sunshine, 
and, as it seemed, on the next line of downs, were the tenta 
of the Russians. It was the extreme good-nature of those 
grinning Turkish soldiers which had brought us plump upon 
a council of war in the very first ditch. 

So my impression of the common soldiers of Turkey has 
been always a pleasant one. They were splendid men. They 
were like French Zouaves, not taller, but more strongly 
built. Firm and active on their feet, they showed shoulders 
and chests of an amazing spread and power. Their faces 
were of a healthy, brick-dust colour, and all had the same 
look of honesty and kindliness. These were European Turks, 
and soldiers of the regular army; and from all that I heard 
of them my impression was justified. They were sharply 
distinguished by those who had been with’ them in the war 
from the irregular troops, who in the day of battle were as 
likely as not to be off on plundering expeditions of their own. 
They had a good character for discipline and conduct, and 
a supreme reputation for fighting whenever they could trust 
their leaders. Under Baker, for instance, a small force of 
these men, covering the retreat of Suleiman from the Balkans, 
had performed a prodigy of war. 

And now mark the irony of popular argument! To speak 
well of the European private of the Turkish regular army, 
as of the Roumelian peasant, his brother, is taken as a defence 
of Turkish rule. No men had a stronger case against their 
rulers than those dumb, kindly men whom I saw on that 
summer morning. Their pay, or so much of it as had ever 
left Stamboul, had been stolen from them by their own 
Turkish Generals. It was said and believed by many that 
they had been sold to defeat; and if the passage of the 
Danube and of the Balkans were not sold by Turkish Pashas, 
their most extravagant champions can only defend them 
from the charge of sacrificing their gallant men to their 
mutual jealousies by insisting on their almost incredible 
incapacity. The poor Turks of Europe have not been 
massacred directly by their rulers; so much they owe them, 
and no more. Twenty years ago they were the one sound 
element in a rotten State. They have been swindled and 
sacrificed. Is it possible that their discipline and loyalty are 
still unimpaired P—I am, Sir, &c., JULIAN STURGIS. 





THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 
[To tae Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—It was hoped that full advantage would be taken of the 
provisions of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, as amended in 
1894, to protect the eggs of rare birds, and the birds them- 
selves, throughout the country. But that hope is still very far 
from being realised. In fact, except in Middlesex, the pro- 
tection conferred in various counties, as, for example, Cumber- 
land, Durham, Lancashire, Northumberland, Westmorland, 
East Riding and North Riding of Yorkshire—to take but one 
division—is altogether inefficient and mostly ineffective, and 
in some counties there is no protection whatever for certain 
wild birds. But now that the Government has passed another 
Bill, in August last—thus giving one more instance that 
stringent measures are truly needed—perhaps at last “ bet- 
terment for birds” will become more of a reality, and exist not 
in name only, as in too many cases it does at present. 

In pursuance of the power conferred on him by the new 
Act, the Home Secretary has, on application of the County 
Council, issued an order still further extending the close time 
for wild birds in Middlesex. Under the previous regulation 
close time covered the period from February Ist to August 31st 
in each year, but under the present order there would be 
a close time all the year round for many birds. Now, why 
should not every county in the British Isles follow suit? The 
order was issued in consequence of the great slaughter of wild 
birds which had occurred at the end of the last period of close 
time. And, with more or less truth, it may be said that the 
destruction of birds is something tremendous in every town 
and village in the three kingdoms.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

JOSEPH COLLINSON. 





79a Great Queen Street, London, April 4th. 
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JOWETT AND MAURICE. 

[To rue Eprton or THE “ Spxcrator.”] 
S1r,—Althongh I have not yet read the “ Life of Jowett,” I 
hope I may offer a few remarks on your very suggestive 
article in the Spectator of April 3rd. In my youth I heard 
my uncle, the late Mr. Cowper-Temple (afterwards Lord 
Mount Temple)—himself a warm admirer of Maurice— 
express strong disapproval of the “Essays and Reviews ;” 
and on another occasion, some forty years ago, I met at his 
table one of Maurice’s leading disciples, who, probably 
without weighing his words, called Jowett ‘a loose infidel 
sort of man.” If Iam now not less shocked by this remark 
than I then was, I am certainly less surprised by it; for the 
difference between Jowett and Maurice seems to me funda- 
mental, 

At the risk of seeming egotistical, I should like to illustrate 
my opinion by quoting Jowett’s criticism on a volume of 
reprinted essays which I long ago foolishly called “Stones 
of Stumbling.” To my juvenile defence of euthanasia, at 
least in its original form, he expressed the strongest 
antipathy, pronouncing that “cure for incurables” to be 
opposed to all the best instincts of our nature. But of the 
other essays contained in the volume (instead of saying of 
the entire book “ Burn it and try again”) he used language 
which has been treasured up in my memory. “They are,” 
he said, “extremely interesting. I wish you would write 
more.” The volume, in attacking the belief in eternal 
punishment, employs negative arguments, a sample of 
which may be thus broadly expressed :—“ The Gospels 
undoubtedly contain qassages which make for the belief in 
eternal punishment. But they contain equally plain passages 
which tended to prodace—nay, which actually did produce— 
the belief that the Day of Judgment was at hand. If our 
Lord was either fallible or liable to be misreported in regard 
to the end of the world, why not in regard to the endlessness 
of hell?” I am not here concerned with the soundness of 
this and similar arguments, about which indeed I should now 
assume a very different tone from that which I assumed 
twenty years ago. 

My point is that with their main scope Jowett was in 
sympathy. This, indeed, might have been inferred from 
what I state in my Memoir of him (p. 3),—namely, that when 
I asked him how he reconciled the right of divorce with 
certain texts in the Gospels, he gave me to understand that 
persons who lay stress on those texts ought to lay equal 
stress on the injunction to “swear not at all,” so that, in 
fact, they ought to refuse to take judicial oaths. Sometimes 
he even went the length of saying that he would be sorry for 
his faith to be dependent on anything that was said or done 
eighteen centuries ago. Truly between him and Maurice 
there was a great gulf fixed! 

Perhaps the views of these two remarkable men may be 
thus roughly distinguished from each other, and also from 
the view of one of the ablest of their orthodox assailants, 
In Mansel the moralist was subordinated to the Christian. 
In Maurice the Christian and the moralist were fused to- 
gether. In Jowett the Christian was subordinated to the 
moralist; and the subordination became more complete as 
he grew older. Towards the close of his life he became more 
and more\of a devout Theist, but less and less of a dogmatic 
Christian.—I am, Sir, &c., Liocnet A, ToLLEMACHE. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, April 5th. 


[To THe Eprron or THE “Srxcrator.”] 
S1r,—Agreeing entirely with many of your remarks in the 
Spectator of April 3rd on Jowett and Maurice, and believing 
that they were both of them men who have done good service 
to their generation, I feel that there are some very important 
points of difference as to their belief and influence as teachers, 
to which it may be desirable to call further attention. This 
influence in the case of Jowett was a very peculiar one, for 
it would be difficult to point to any one who for nearly fifty 
years, and at a remarkable time, had such extraordinary 
opportunities of influencing a great College, and whose devo- 
tion to his pupils enabled him, in spite of some singular 
peculiarities, to obtain such a hold upon their respect and 
admiration ; and if this, in some of its most important points, 
differed entirely from the spirit of Maurice, it may be well 


’ PU 
The most remarkable feature in the life and teaching 


Maurice I believe to have been his entire confidence in of 
historical truth of Christianity; and though the mE 
his faith may sometimes have led him into what J 4 
rather contemptuously describes as “ mysticism.” his 
object was to impress upon his readers the entire cetlals ” 
the life, the miracles, the Resurrection of Jesus, Now ; 
certainly would not be just to say that Jowett had not i 
reverence for the character of Christ, or that he was 
what Professor Campbell calls “ profoundly attached {, 
Christianity.” But what are we to call that Christa: 
ae . a ah Tiatianj 
which discards all belief in miracles, including, of course, the 
Birth and Resurrection of Christ, which in speaking of him, 
“feels it impossible to concentrate our attention on q 
scarcely known to us, who lived 1,800 years ago,” and of whom 
he asks, “ Did not St. Paul idealise Christ, and do we Suppose 
that all which he says of Him is simply matter of fact?” and 
adds, “ How far can we individualise Christ, or is He onl 
the perfect image of humanity?” I certainly doubt whether 
Maurice would not have received such an account of 
Christianity with the same “torrent of indignation” with 
which you mention his having received Sir E. Strachey’s 
description of Jowett’s definition of “ Justification by Faith” 

The above passages, however, are far from giving an ide, 
of the spirit of universal doubt which pervades Jowett’s 
theology. He has given himself a very curious collection of 
many of these in “Notes on Religious Subjects,” written 
some years before his death, in which, beginning by sayi 
that “this is an age of facts which are disproved, £4 
miracles...... or a belief in dogmas which are mer 
words,” he proceeds to give some “intellectual forms jn 
which this new Christianity will be presented.” Let us take 
a few of these :— 

(1) “ That we know as much as Christ did, or might know if we 
had given ourselves for men.” 

(2) “ That neither St. Paul nor Christ had any knowledge of 
truth, which can be described under the conditions of space or 
time different from our own.” 

(3) “That the language of the Prophets has a much nearer 
relation to our feelings than the language of St. Paul, and in- 
finitely nearer than the language of dogmatic theology.” 

(4) “That Christianity is fast becoming one religion among 
many. We believe in a risen Christ, not risen, however, in the. 
sense in which a drowning man is restored tolife...... nor in 
any sense which we can define or explain.” 

It would be easy if your space allowed it to increase these 
quotations ad infinitum, for in fact Jowett hardly ever 
speaks of Christian belief without a demurrer; but I have 
given you the above passages solely for two reasons,—first, 
because I think it only just to show how entirely unlike 
Jowett’s teaching was to that of one who may certainly be 
called a great teacher of this generation, Frederick Maurice;, 
and secondly, because it is certainly a dangerous feature in 
writings of great ability and attractiveness when on the most 
important of subjects they teach nothing but doubt. I 
gladly indeed recognise that Jowett’s belief in God was real 
and intense, even though he suggests that “ the personality 
of God, like the immortality of man, may pass into an idea;” 
but that the utter uncertainty of his belief in every definite 
doctrine of Christianity must have had a most unfortunate 
effect on many of his ablest pupils is no matter of doubt. 
It was indeed a matter of surprise, even to many of his friends, 
that he thought it right to minister and preach in a church 
when he disagreed with every creed, and almost every 
doctrine, which it believed.—I am, Sir, &c., OXONIENSIS.. 


(To Taw EpiTor oF THE “ SrectTaTor.”’] 

S1r,—Your article on these two men reminds me of a saying 
by the one about the other. Some one having quoted 
Maurice, Jowett remarked, “ Maurice thinks that every- 
body is right, and everybody is wrong; and that he 
himself is more right and more wrong than anybody.” 
If my memory is right, this was after a correspondence 
between Dr. Pusey, Bishop Tait, and Maurice, in which, after 
Tait had administered a stern rebuke to both parties, Maurice: 
wrote thanking him for his reproof, and saying how much he 
felt that he himself needed it. I do not know whether this 
story appears in Jowett’s Life, which I have not yet seen; 
but I have reason to believe that one of the biographers 
could vouch for its authenticity. It expresses admirably the 
combination of deep humility with strong conviction which 





to bring out its character more distinctly. 


was so characteristic of Maurice, and it illustrates your 
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+ “Maurice was always conscious of his own 
alee indeed he had a singular habit of feeling 
nsible for the shortcomings of others as if they were 


due to his own default.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelmsford, April 5th. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpucTaTor.’”’] 

grr, —I hope you will allow a few words of protest, a propos 
sour article on Maurice and Jowett, against your ascrip- 
ot Y (for you seem to adopt it from Sir E. Strachey) to the 
psa of “severity in belabouring opponents whom he found 
insensible to the grandest features of the Christian theology,” 
and your assertion that he “expressed his impatience in the 
midst of che severe discipline he inflicted in something like 
the question, ‘Why is he so stupid then?’” If there were 
any possibility of misunderstanding the words I have cited, I 
should feel sure I must have misunderstood them, so utterly 
false do they appear to me. The only opponent I can think 
of whom he attacked with anything of the ferocity you 
suggest was Dean Mansel, and unquestionably the animus of 
that attack was the exact reverse of irritation against 
stupidity. It was indignation against what he thought a 

rversion of logic and learning, and I do not think he 
ever felt indignation without seeing or imagining something 
of the kind. I believe that if you were to peruse all the 
volumes he has left behind him, you would not find a single 
yntence which could be construed as indignation with 
stupidity. It was made impossible both by his strength 
and his weakness, by that sympathy with weakness and 
poverty which was so noble, and also by that suspicion of 
logical coherence which I think was not altogether admirable. 
=] am, Sir, &c., JULIA. WEDGE Woop. 


R. E. Bartyert. 





EAST COAST ETCHINGS. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SrecTaToR.’’] 


S1n,—In the Spectator of January 9th you published a short 
review of my book, “ East Coast Etchings,” which was brought 
outin Asia a year ago. Your reviewer expresses himself as 
somewhat puzzled by the views I express with regard to the 
bad influence which European civilisation and contact with 
white men is apt to have upon the character of the natives 
of the Malay Peninsula. He finds these views to be at 
variance with the tales I have to tell of crime and cruelty 
and oppression in Independent Malay States, and he asks 
whether I am not myself a “ European influence,” whether I do 
nothing towards ameliorating the condition of the people of 
Pahang, and shielding them from oppression. I reply most 
emphatically that, in common with other British officials in 
the Malay Peninsula, I believe myself to be engaged upon a 
work which is for the ultimate good of the Malays; but this 
does not hinder me from perceiving that contact with a 
stronger race does not tend immediately to improve the 
character of the people. “Hast Coast Etchings” was written 
and published in the East. It was intended for European 
dwellers in Asia, who have sufficient knowledge of the land in 
which we live to enable them to understand things whieh, 
though true in themselves, may seem to be impossible contra- 
dictions to men who have not wandered further Hast tkan 
Suez. Perhaps the following extract from the preface of my 
new book, which is now being published in London for 
English readers, may best explain my views :— 

“The conditions of life of which I write, more especially in 
those sketches and tales which deal with native society in an 
Independent Malay State, are rapidly passing away. Nor can 
this furnish matter for regret to any one who knew them as they 
Were, and still are in some of the wilder and more remote regions 
of the Peninsula. One may perhaps feel some measure of senti- 
mental sorrow that the natural should here, as elsewhere, be 
replaced by the artificial; one may recognise with sufficient 
clearness that the Malay, in his umregenerate state, is more 
attractive an individual than he is apt to become under the 
influence of European civilisation ; but no one who has seen the 
horrors of native rule, and the misery to which the people living 
under it are ofttimes reduced, can find room for doubt that, its 
many drawbacks notwithstanding, the only salvation for the 
Malays lies in the increase of British influence, and in the con- 
sequent spread of modern ideas, progress, and civilisation.” 

I think that this makes my position sufficiently intelligible.— 
Iam, Sir, &., Huew CLirrorp, 


British Residency, Pahdng, Malay Peninsula, Feb. 16th. 








ASCETICISM. 

[To tHe Epitoz or THE “ SrxcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Has “Catholicus” refleeted that our Lord in his own 
person pointedly disclaimed asceticism (if under that term 
he includes abstinence from food or drink) as a note of the 
highest religion (not that the word “religion” conveys any 
high meaning to me) when “the Son of Man came eating 
and drinking” (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 34)? No doubt 
“ wisdom is justified of all her children ” (Luke vii. 35), of the 
ascetic and of him that is not one. But, as St. Paul says in 
his broad reasonableness, “Meat” (i.¢., food) “ commendeth 
us not to God, for neither if we eat are we the better, neither 
if we eat not are we the worse” (1 Cor. viii. 8). To abstain 
from food—to deprive ourselves in any way—for others’ sakes 
is a virtue; to abstain for one’s own sake, as a “note of 
religion,” appears to me, as it surely did to St. Paul, a 
weakness. 

And does not “Catholicus” see that to make abstinence 
“the most visible note of religion” is to do precisely that 
which our Lord commands us not to doP “But then, when 
thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face, that thou 
appear not unto men to fast” (Matt. vi. 18). How can that 
which is not to appear unto men be a “ most visible note” of 
Christ’s religion P—I am, Sir, &c., J. L. 


[To THz Epiror oF THE “Srxcrator.”’] 

Sir,—Luther may be linked in good fellowship with Dr. 
Johnson and the Son of Sirach as justifying the enjoyment 
of food :—“If our Lord God may make excellent large Pike 
and good Rhenish wine, I may very well venture to eat and to 
drink. Thou mayest enjoy every pleasure in the world that 
is not sinful; thy God forbids thee not, but much rather wills 
it. And it is pleasing to the dear God whenever thou 
rejoicest, or laughest from the bottom of thy heart.” Set 
against this the confession (most pathetic it seems to me) of 
Peter Damiani, the great monk-Cardinal, that the sin he 
found it hardest to uproot was his disposition to laughter.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Trowell Rectory, April 5th. Wray W. Hunt. 





IRISH SOLDIERS IN THE ENGLISH SERVICE. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—When thanking you for the kindly notice of myself, if 
not of my book, in the Spectator of April 3rd,I hope you 
will allow me to say a few words upon one subject—the 
soldiers—dwelt upon by my reviewer. I quite agree with him 
that a man “cannot justifiably be both a Fenian and a 
soldier,” and I have over and over again publicly condemned 
the taking of two conflicting oaths, whether by soldiers or 
others. But this matter of soldiers is by no means so simple 
as your reviewer thinks. I should most certainly not accept 
the aid, as a conspirator, of a commissioned officer, unless he 
first resigned his commission. But with non-commissioned 
officers and the rank-and-file the case is different. They can- 
not resign, and, though they have certainly sinned in taking 
the two oaths, I held in the Fenian time, and I hold still, the 
sin was in the first oath and not in the last. I, however, never 
“asked men,” though I did “connive at their being asked,” 
at least in the sense that I never protested against it. As to 
the question of how Irish soldiers would act in certain con- 
tingencies, it is no business of mine to follow your reviewer 
into that just now, though my views are diametrically opposed 
to his, and I think he most effectively answers himself when 
he says: “If men enter into two organisations with opposing 
obligations, they will obey that one which appeals moat 
strongly to them.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, April 6th. JoHN O'LEARY, 





THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The Concert of Europe has outdone itself. English- 
men thought that when the Imperial Powers left unavenged 
the massacres perpetrated at Constantinople before the very 
eyes of their Ambassadors, and prevented England from 
avenging them, there were no lower depths of humiliation into 
which they could sink. But the events now occurring prove 
that we are wrong. There were still lower depths, and into 
these they have descended, and are dragging their consorts 
along with them into the mire. They have been shelling the 
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Cretans for fighting for their liberty and for union with 

their Mother-country. And now, like bullying giants, they 

are using their Goliath strength to blockade little Greece, in 

the ignoble desire of humbling her for having presumed to 

be brave, when they had all shown the white feather.—I am, 

Sir, &e., C. W. GIBRALTAR. 
Bishopsbourne, Cannes, France, April 6th. 





AN OLD MARRIAGE REGISTER. 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I have come across the following singular entry in an 
old marriage register of this parish :— 
Aé Dm, 1648. 
The 23 Charles Napier of Puncknoll, in 


of the ° - 
moneth Dorset was maried to Prucilla 


zZif. Hornando of the Parish of Loock- 
out, In Vtopia. 
Can it be possible that More’s famous island really existed, 
and was discovered by Raphael Hythloday, the friend of 
Amerigo Vespucci? The marriage lies entered in the same 
hand and on the same page as many still well-known 
local names, and its presence suggests the subject for a 
stirring romance for some of our historical novelists. But 
further still, is there not enough in that old, faded record 
to quicken the pulse and stir the blood of some worthy 
descendant of our old West Country explorers, and start him 
on a quest which might lead him not only to Utopia, but 
(who knows?) even to Atlantis and the Gardens of the 
Hesperides and “The Island Valley of Avilion”?/—I am, 
Sir, &e., JoHN R. DumMELOW, M.A, 
Membury Parsonage, Chard, April 2nd. 





A DOG-STORY. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ SpEcTaTor.”] 
S1r,—Having read the story of the dog who could understand 
a telephonic message, in a recent number of the Spectator, I 
venture to send you the following, which I think is quite as 
remarkable. When we go away from home we generally shut 
up the house, and our little fox-terrier dog goes to stay with 
one of our workmen, three miles away. When we are return- 
ing home, we send word in a letter to the works asking them 
to tell ‘ Donovan’ that the house will be open again that day 
and that his master and mistress are returning home. 
Invariably the dog arrives in the afternoon. The last time 
we were away—a week ago—he came the three miles in a 
terrific storm ; but nothing will keep him after he has received 
the message. Until he is told this, he is quite happy and 
contented. I could mention many other very clever things 
he has done, but I think this will show that he is rather above 
the average of even fox-terrier dogs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Elmeroft, Laira, Plymouth, March 22nd. E. M. Osporn. 
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DOMESDAY BOOK AND BEYOND.* 

WITHIN two years of The History of English Law before the 
Reign of Edward I. being published—a work of which by far 
the greater share belongs to Mr. Maitland—we find him pro- 
ducing another book of extensive research and original 
historical judgment. Yet there is no sign of haste about it; 
and if there is any appearance of indecision, it is due not to 
the learned author having left his researches unfinished or his 
argument undeveloped, but to his reluctance to assert his 
own conclusions more positively as against well-meaning 
predecessors whose conjectures he has put out of court. 
Lack of due self-esteem is the most venial and amiable of 
faults in a learned man, but we cannot wholly acquiesce in 
it when it is carried to the point of concealing from all but 
fellow-workers in the same special matter the definiteness 
and the importance of his results. The difference between 
our knowledge of Domesday Book before and since Mr. 
Round’s and Mr. Maitland’s work is a difference not between 
less advanced and more advanced explanation, but between 
darkness and light. A dozen years ago we knew little of 
Domesday, and quite half of that little was wrong. Now we 
know much, and still better, we know what to look for. Mr. 





* Domesday Book and Beyond: Three Essays in the Early History of England, 


° . gal 
Round led the way in forcing the barriers; My. y,:; 
has now set the gates wide open. * Maitlang 


The main reason why Domesday Book was so long neg| 
and why the tradition of its method perished go quick] 
it was already as mysterious in the fifteenth century pA 
nineteenth, seems to be that it looks backward rile 
forward. It is not a piece of new constructive work 
system devised by the Conqueror; its object was, on the x a 
trary, to show exactly the results of the old system of M64 
the King’s tax or “ geld,” and how far the existing distrib 
tion of resources had made that system inadequate and unfi, 
Doubtless a ¢onstructive reform, in fact a new assessment 
on revised returns, but on the same general plan, was in the 
mind of William and his advisers. But this Project. way 
never carried out. The methods of taxation drifted into anit 
other lines, and, while Domesday remained an authentic 
record of tenures (such tenures as were dignified enough fy 
it to record), the fiscal arrangements which it assumes at eve 
step fell out of sight and out of understanding, Guinn 
interpretation of Domesday was no more necessary for an 
practical purpose to the lawyers of the Tudor time than it 
to us; and those lawyers were the collectors of such and g9 
much legal history as, mainly through Blackstone, has passed 
into the common stock of professional learning. The law, and 
even the history of the law, from the thirteenth cen 
onwards, can de well enough without Domesday, save fo 
occasional verifications on a question, for example, whether, 
particular manor is of the Crown’s “ ancient demesne,” 


But the history of early medizval economics, of Anglo. 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon land-law, of Anglo-Saxon gocig] 
conditions, can by no means do without Domesday, Ty 
region described as “beyond” in Mr. Maitland’s title 
full of doubt and peril. The Dark Ages before the Normay 
Conquest are dark indeed to the modern historian of lay, 
For our ancestors of the ninth and tenth centuries wor 
not even frankly barbarous. They indited their charters jn 
a turgid and pedantic Latin, mixed in the latter time with 
seraps of Byzantine Greek; at last they named a plain 
English village, when they must, with some such fatile 
apology as “quam istius regionis manentes rustico mor 
ac ludibundo onomate vocitant #t Stoce;” and generally 
they made it as difficult as possible for posterity to gues 
what they were really talking about. As for the documents 
written in English, and of all degrees of authenticity and 
authority, which are collectively known as Anglo-Saxon 
laws, they are so fragmentary and scattered as to be enigmatic 
at many points; and the most ancient and genuine ure often 
the most obscure. The charters and dooms will not help 
us much to understand Domesday; but Domesday—if we 
can only make it out first by its own light--may help u 
very much to understand the dooms and charters, and may 
thus give us a firm base for that reconstruction of the 
Anglo-Saxon polity which is still far from having bee 
effected. A reader who cares to follow these matters 
at all need hardly be told that, so far, Kemble and 
his rather numerous followers on the one hand, Mr. 
Seebohm and some zealous, if not numerous, followers 
on the other, stand at opposite extremes. A people 
of freemen, though the poorer sort were certainly much 
depressed even before the Conquest, says Kemble, corrected 
in several points, but confirmed on the main issue, by the wise 
and cautious judgment of Bishop Stubbs. A people of serfs 
cultivating their lords’ estates ever since the Roman occups 
tion, says Mr. Seebohm. The most notable addition to the 
controversy before the present work has been Mr. Vinogradoffs 
Villainage in England. He only touches on the interpretation 
of Domesday, but, on the medizval evidence, he holds in the 
main to the Germanic view. Now comes Mr. Maitland 
leading, as the Scots say, the Domesday evidence. He leads 
it not as a following for any other man, but as an independent 
power. There is no doubt, however, that his alliance is with 
the Germanists and not with the Romanists. Kemble was 
led by his enthusiastic genius into much exaggeration, and, 
especially in the political and constitutional field, into positive 
errors. No one will now dispute this. But Mr. Seebohms 
rival theory is mucb further from historic truth. Mr. 
Seebohm’s servile manor derived from the Roman villa i his 
doctrine that the medieval commongfield system is essentially 
connected with servile holdings; his division of the whole 





by Frederic Wil'iam Mait and. Cambridge: University Pres:. 


English people at and before the date of the Conquest, with 
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ly local and insignificant exceptions, into lords and 
men,—all this ingenious structure of hypothesis falls to 

. under the attack in force delivered by Mr. Maitland at 
ee of the Domesday juratores and the returns which 
co made, little thinking of anybody’s theories present or 
pl to the Conqueror’s inquest. It is in our opinion a 
vie of proof positive ; and we feel bound to say so 
ree while fully admitting the value of Mr. Seebohm’s 
er on some points, because Mr. Maitland has been too 


modest to say it himself. 

The cogency of Mr. Maitland’s argument cannot be shown 
within our limits, for the argument is cumulative. _Tt de- 
on the piecing together of a great many details, and 

the application of many tests. We can only indicate its main 

lines. Mr. Maitland starts from the fact that Domesday 

Book is not a modern census or a book of Social statistics. 

It is a rate-book, an instrument for the King’s exchequer; 

it will overlook distinctions, however important to the student 

of politics or economics, which have nothing to do with the 

King’s revenue. The thing to be known about a man is not 

his personal rank, but whether he pays the King’s geld with 

his own hand or by the hand of his lord. We cannot even 
draw a clear line, in the eleventh century, between the worse 
sort of free and the better sort of unfree men. That the 

«yillani” of Domesday were for the most part not bondmen 

seems probable; the fixed difference between the “ villanus” 

and the “sokemannus” can only be that the sokeman is 
directly answerable for his quota of geld and the villein is 
not, “ Villanus ” is in itself a neutral term in the Domesday 
time; probably it stands for an English téimesman. What, 
again, is the Domesday “manerium”? Certainly not the 
complex legal entity denoted by the word “manor” in our 
modern law-books. Private jurisdiction existed before the 

Conquest, probably a considerable time before; but the 

small importance of many Domesday “manors” makes it 

impossible to believe that the holder of a “manor” was 
always entitled to seignorial jurisdiction either in the time 
of Edward the Confessor or in the time of King William. 

Besides, the “ manerium” of court rolls and custumals for 

two and three centuries later is a physical and not a meta- 

physical thing. The history of Castle Combe affords an 
example of “‘manerium” being an actual mansion-house as 

late as 1454. Still, not every substantial house was a 

“manerium.” Mr. Maitland’s solution is that the distinctive 

quality of the Domesday “ manerium” lies in being a house 

where geld has to be demanded and paid: the tenant of a 

“manerium ” is a person the King’s officers have to look to. 

With seignorial jurisdiction, village community, common- 
field or other agriculture, this ‘“‘ manor” has no constant or 
necessary connection at all. The supposed relations of 
“manerium ” to “tin” and “ham,” and of all three to com- 
munities of servile labourers, have no warrant of evidence. 
Coincidence between the manor and the township, whether 
inextent or in tenure, is not only not uniform, but not 
everywhere normal. In the eastern counties it is distinctly 
the case that the lands within a township are seldom held 
of one and the same lord. And the eastern counties are too 
large a portion of medieval England in weight and substance to 
be dismissed as a local exception. Farther, while in the East 
we find a village system independent of the manor, in the 
West we find a system in which there are not villages at 
all in the same sense, but scattered hamlets or farms, and 
common-field cultivation is rare. This is no guesswork; 
Mr. Maitland shows how it can be read from so recent a 
witness as that of the old one-inch Ordnance map. The 
custom of calling even a solitary house by a name ending in 
“town”—the English equivalent of villa—exists to this day 
in South Devon, it can hardly be by chance. But these 
western counties which have not compact villages and great 
Common fields are also those which at and shortly before 
the date of the Conquest had the largest servile population ; 
we mean the folk who are called not villeins but bondmen 
or theows, servi, and who under Anglo-Saxon custom were 
undoubtedly serfs, if not slaves. Theories which make 
common-field holdings the badge of servility should be able to 
show common fields where serfage abounds, isolated holdings 


where free tenants abound; but the facts are just the other 
way, 
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It must be said, however, that if Mr. Maitland has cast down 
the servile vill according to Mr. Seebohm, he has trampled on 
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the ruins of the “ mark system” as Kemble taught it and his 
less wary followers used to accept it. Free villages there 
were, it seems, and many of them, or, in Mr. Maitland’s more 
accurate phrase, villages full of free landholders. Butacluster 
of freemen is not the same thing as a free and self-governing 
communal unit, or a corporation exercising rights of property 
distinct from those of its individual members. Bishop Stubbs 
pointed out more than twenty years ago that there is no 
evidence of a primary township court ; and Professor Mait- 
land confirms the tendency of all recent research in archaic 
history when he denies that any true corporate organisation 
is to be found in the early stages of either the village or the 
borough. Corporate ownership and privileges are produced 
by a relatively modern and refined application of ideas which 
have been formed in the course of dealing with individual 
ownership and privileges. 


The third division of the book, in which Mr. Maitland, 
armed with the spoils of Domesday, goes forth to subdue the 
wilderness of Anglo-Saxon land measures and revenue, will be 
taken for granted, we suspect, by all save a few thoroughgoing 
students. But those few will find it most interesting. Mr. 
Maitland has not only established his own position, but given 
himself almost superfluous pains to show how and why mis- 
takes have been made by others. Let the uninitiated reader 
imagine the Antipodean antiquaries of A.D. 2700 at work on 
an estimate of English landed values in the Victorian age, 
and doing their best to reconcile rate-books, death duty 
valuations, and auction prices; let him also suppose them 
trying to recover the practice of conveyancing as it existed 
before the Torrens system of registration from copies of con- 
ditions of sale accidentally preserved; and he will have some 
notion of the chances of error and confusion that beset the 
student of Domesday. Some have taken the desperate course 
of denying that the Anglo-Saxonjhide, the Domesday unit of 
assessment, was ever a real measure of land at all. Mr. Mait- 
land, we think, has completed the proof of what we take leave 
to call the sound doctrine. All things medieval are subject 
to startling exceptions; nevertheless there is a normal 
measure to be found. Acres themselves were variable (how 
should they not be, when there was no such thing as survey- 
ing, and no proper measuring instruments P); but the normal 
hide (as those have always believed who were content to 
stand by the best Anglo-Norman witnesses) was a long 
hundred of acres, and it was normally divided into four 
virgates of thirty acres each. Thus far Mr. Seebohm is 
confirmed. But the hide is primary, not the virgate; the 
hide is not made by the addition of virgates, but virgates by 
sub-division of the hide; and this is quite incompatible 
with the servile theory, as those who know Mr. Seebohm’s 
book will perceive. The “ fiscal hides” of Domesday, the hides 
a man pays geld for as distinct from the arable land he 
really occupies (which last is described in terms of plough- 
lands, or land for so many ploughs), are determined by an 
artificial, and also very rough, system of assessing counties 
and hundreds in round numbers. We do not know how old 
the assessment was; we do know that long} before the 
Conquest, in many counties, it had not any intelligible re- 
lation to the real productive capacity of the land. Mr. 
Round and Mr. Maitland share the credit of having dis- 
covered the method of assessment, and shown how conven- 
tional it was. We have not space to describe Mr. Maitland’s 
dealing with the obscure documents of its earlier history, 
though it is not the least ingenious part of his work. 


Moreover we have it now finally established that the ex- 
tensive grants made to sees and religious houses, and 
occasionally great men, by the charters of Anglo-Saxon kings 
were as a rule grants of superiority, of what later lawyers 
would call seignory, or in some cases regalities, and of the 
profitable incidents of lordship, and were not what we should 
now call grants of the land itself. The grantee took the 
revenues, the customary dues, the fees and fines that arose 
from the courts held on the land, sometimes even the geld 
that otherwise the King would have taken. But this made 
no difference to the owners and tillers of the soil except that 
whatever payments and services were, in the modern phrase, 
due and of right accustomed had now to be rendered to the 
new lord. It is true that other people have suggested thia 
before Mr. Maitland, and the same may be said of other 
points in the book besides those on which Mr. Round’s and 
Mr. Maitland’s work has coincided. But those other people 
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- after all, only made more or less plausible suggestions which 
might be disputed. Mr. Maitland has given us solid and in- 
disputable proofs, and settled the lines on which further 
research must proceed for at least a generation to come. 





MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE.* 
Ir is hardly too much to say that these Memoirs excel in 
vividness and picturesqueness of detail any of the memoirs of 
the Napoleonic period. Other autobiographies of the same 
kind and period may be more historically important, and 
even more thrilling and curious, but none give a better and 
clearer picture of the scenes of war. The reason is simple. 
Baron Lejeune was a painter of no inconsiderable power. 
Hence, when he saw a battle or a siege, a charge or a retreat, 
he saw it as a picture and with a painter’s eye. Again and 
again we find him noticing striking details which a mere 
soldier would not have seen, or else would have passed over as 
unimportant. His book is, indeed, a series of terrible and 
splendid pictures in words strung together by a very pleasant 
and candid narrative of personal adventures. There is not 
much politics in the book and comparatively little strategy, 
nor do we get much character-drawing. Napoleon, for example, 
seems in Lejeune’s narrative a comparatively tame figure. 
These omissions, however, will be easily forgiven by the 
reader, for he can supply them from other works. What he 
does find in Baron Lejeune’s work and what is not to be 
obtained elsewhere, is a living presentment of the face of war. 
Baron Lejeune served a good deal of his time in Spain, and 
his Spanish descriptions are specially strong. His account of 
the second siege of Saragossa will be sure to live, so full is 
it of striking detail. Splendid is the picture of the old 
Spanish priest, clad in his robes and upholding a crucifix, 
walking alone almost up to the French lines, and exhorting 
them to desist from their attack on the city. Equally 
striking is that of the Carmelite monk who, stained with 
blood and sword in hand, ran to and fro among the 
Spaniards and inspired them with the fury of battle. More 
horrible is the story of the fight on the roofs of one of 
the convents, when the gutters ran with blood, and spouted 
forth a red stream from the mouths of the stone gar- 
goyles upon the combatants below. The fight in this convent 
raged so fiercely that even the chapel was the scene of a 
desperate struggle. It had been partly wrecked by an 
explosion :— 
“ The struggle in the beautiful but sombre Gothic building was 
a truly remarkable sight. Through the broken stained-glass 
windows, with their subdued colouring, a ray of light shot here 
and there, touching with a celestial glory some group of furious 
combatants, or the clouds of bluish smoke from the burning 
powder which was almost suffocating us. Rising up from amidst 
the gloom and clearly outlined against the east window, was the 
high altar of brown marble, approached by eight steps and sur- 
mounted by a splendid canopy, originally upheld by eight 
Corinthian columns, and adorned with numerous angels wearing 
crowns on their heads. Several of the columns had been broken 
in the explosion, and some were now standing, whilst others lay 
on the ground, producing an irregularity of effect which might 
have been taken for the result of a happy inspiration on the part 
of their artist. In the nave, which was some 150 or 160 yards 
long, all was wrapt in gloom from the choir to the breach near 
the great doorway, and it was here, amidst coffins, bones, and 
broken marbles, that the hottest struggle took place. From one 
of the old broken coffins protruded the livid shrivelled features 
and part of the body of a bishop still wrapped in his sacerdotal 
robes. His dried and bony arms seemed to be pointing at us ; his 
dark eyes set in their deep sockets,and his mouth with its terrible 
expression, combined to give him the appearance of some such 
phantom as that of Samuel called from the grave by Saul, and we 
seemed to hear him cry, ‘Saul! Saul! why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up?’ The terrible confusion, the carnage going 
on amongst the bones of the long since dead, with the mitred 
spectre swaying to and fro beneath our feet, combined to make up 
a picture which to our astonished eyes appeared the very acme of 
desolation.” 
But Baron Lejeune was not always dipping his pen in the 
hues of earthquake and eclipse. He by no means misses the 
lizater side of war. Here is a most humorous picture of his 
first sight of the English on a campaign. Then as now the 
elaborateness of the Englishman abroad attracted the notice 
of all Frenchmen. Baron Lejeune was taken prisoner by a 
band of guerillas and handed over to the English :— 
“The English Governor of Olivenga, commanding the Portuguese 
forces there, received us and gave us rooms in his own residence. 





* Memoirs of Baron Lejeune. Translated from the Orizinal French by Mrs, 
Arthur Bell. With an Introduction by General Maurice, 2 vols, London: 


It was now May 1, and the sun was very hot. I 

see the English officers riding about in uniform canal me to 
above their heads. The fact that they use parasols and AR irs 
though it is not the fashion to do so in the French army, d 
prevent them from being very brave soldiers in battle. tebe ut 
that, I must say that I was surprised and amused when I loa 
out of my window to see several groups of officers, on their 
back to their quarters, followed by a very picturesque th way 
unusual suite. First came the captain in his scarlet unin 
mounted on a very fine horse, and carrying a big open saad 
then came his wife, in a pretty costume, with a very gmail De i 
hat, seated on a mule, holding up an umbrella and Caressin; “ 
little black and tan King Charles spaniel on her knee, whilst he 
led by a blue ribbon a tame goat, which was to supply her ni it 
and morning with cream for her cup of tea. Beside $ 
walked an Irish nurse, carrying slung across her shoulders 8 
bassinet made of green silk, in which reposed an infant, the ho ; 
of the family. Behind Madame’s mule stalked a huge grenadine 
the faithful servant of the captain, with his musket over }j, 
shoulder, urging on with a stick the long-eared steed of his 
mistress. Behind him again came a donkey laden with the 
voluminous baggage of the family, surmounted by a tea-kettl 
and a cage full of canaries, whilst a jockey or groom in live, 
brought up the rear, mounted on a sturdy English horse, with 
its hide gleaming like polished steel. This groom held a huge 
posting-whip in one hand, the cracking of the lash of which 
made the donkey mend its pace, and at the same time kept 
order amongst the four or five spaniels and greyhounds which 
served as scouts to the captain during the march of his small 
cavalcade. The sketch from nature I made of this party was 
later the subject of one of the best of the little compositions which 
I inscribed with the two words, ‘ Utile dulci.’” 

Lejeune’s account of his captivity in, and escape from, Eng. 
land is most romantic. He was interned at Ashby. While 
there a man came to him one day, and said :—“*‘ The Duke of 
Rovigo, Minister of Police in France, authorised by the 
Emperor, has sent me to propose to you that you should let me 
arrange for you to get out of England and back to France’” 
The proposal he proceeded to make sounded most tempting, but 
it would mean a very great risk, and Lejeune mistrusted the 
messenger. Ultimately, however, the offer was accepted, and 
Lejeune escaped. This ubiquitousness of Fouché’s secret 
agents would make a capital piece of detail for a melodrama, 
So, indeed, would the actual escape. Lejeune very nearly fell 
into the hands of a Folkestone scoundrel who made it his trade 
to take the money of French prisoners, put them on board 
his boat, and when they were half-way across the Channel 
throw them overboard. 

The last part of the second volume of these fascinating 
Memoirs deals with the Russian campaign. Its horrors, 
however, seem to have depressed the narrator so much that 
we get very little that is striking or picturesque. The sense 
of misery and horror is impressive, but the vividness seems 
to have gone out of the writing. We will, however, end our 
notice of these profoundly interesting volumes by giving 
Lejeune’s account of the appearance of the Grand Army 
before it crossed the Niemen at the very beginning of the 
war. The writer saw the spectacle he describes from the 
heights above the Niemen :— 

“Here the most extraordinary and magnificent spectacle 
awaited us, and one which could not but have an intoxicating 
effect on a conqueror by giving to him an exaggerated idea of the 
extent of his moral and material power. It is said that our army 
was 500,000 strong, and it was made up of nearly every nation of 
Europe. Many reigning princes, including the Kings of Naples 
and Westphalia, were at the head of their troops. King Murat 
in full-dress uniform rode with his cavalry. All the handsomest 
men of the day, in their most gorgeous martial costumes, 
mounted on the finest horses to be obtained in Europe, all alike 
richly caparisoned, were gathered about the central group ot 
which we formed part. The sunbeams gleamed upon the bronze 
cannon ready to belch forth an all-destroying fire, and glinted 
back from the brass breastplates and scarlet-crested helmets of 
the gallant carabineers, and from the gilded, silvered, and bur- 
nished steel helmets, breastplates, weapons, and decorations of 
the soldiers and officers. The glittering bayonets of the masses 
of battalions covering the plain resembled from a distance the 
quivering scintillations in the sunshine of the waters of some 
lake or river when ruffled by a passing breeze. The crash of 
thousands of trumpets and drums mingled with the enthusiastic 
shouts of the vast multitude as the Emperor came in sight, and 
the spectacle of all this devotion on the part of the vast assembly 
of disciplined troops, which extended as far as the eye could 
reach on either side, the weapons shining like stars, impressed us 
all with a sense of the invincibility of a force of elements 80 
mixed, united in obedience to a single chief. Our confidence m 
that chief became yet more assured than ever; not one amongst 
us had the slightest doubt of his success in this fresh enterprise, 
and when we looked round upon all the forces his mighty will had 
gathered together our hearts beat high with joy and with exultant 
pride.” 

bat is a fine piece of military painting of the old-fashioned 
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HISTORY OF THE MATABELE REVOLT.* 
the course of his preface Mr. Selous confesses that his 
on the last Matabele War has been written under the 
influence of strong emotions, and indeed there is plenty of 
ce in his pages of the fact. It was written, as he says, 
the midst of all the horrors of a native rebellion, by one 
gho saw with his own eyes the wrecks of his brother-colonists’ 
and with his own hands collected the ghastly relics of 
homes, : oe ae : 
ordered women and children for Christian burial. Hence, 
he admits, he may have sometimes made “ too little allowance 
for the black man smarting under what he perhaps had some 
reason to consider the arrogance and injustice of his white 
conquerors.” It is not for injustice to the native, however, 
that the author has to blame himself. Taking all things 
into consideration, it seems to us that he has presented the 
native point of view very fairly. The injustice that he 
does is rather to the English public. The paramount 
gnotion under which he writes is that of indignation 
inst certain not over-scrupulous critics in this country 
who have chosen to represent the Matabele War as a 
wanton massacre of harmless black men, and Mr. Selous 
and his friends as cowards and murderers. The author 
really ought to know that this opinion is not likely to 
be held by English people in general and that there is 
no need for him to stand upon his defence. It was 
certainly a hard fate that changed Mr. Selous from a 
hunter of wild beasts to a hunter of men, and has drawn from 
him this pitiful narrative of bloodshed and revenge, instead 
ofa book of natural history. Nevertheless, he should not be 
50 sensitive; nor, because a few, and not very respected, 
voices are heard to shriek “ Murder!” should he forget the 
appreciation and sympathy which he has himself always met 
with in this country. His resentment is no doubt pardonable, 
but it goes far to spoil what would otherwise be a very 
interesting and well-written book. The fault is not in him 
or in the majority of the individual settlers, but in the Com- 
pany which by its oppressive policy towards the natives and 
by its mismanagement made the Rebellion possible. We donot 
object to the bloodshed during the war, which was unavoidable, 
but to the system of forced labour which preceded the war. 
As to the causes that led to the Rebellion, Mr. Selous is, how- 
ever, disposed to find fault with fortune rather than with the 
administration of the Chartered Company. “ The Rebellion,” 
he says, “was not the spontaneous act of the mass of the 
people goaded to desperation by an insupportable tyranny. 
It was a drama into which they were surprised, and 
in many cases dragged against their better judgment, by 
a few leading spirits, who planned and carried out the first 
murder, and utilised the Makalaka Umlimo as a prophet.” 
There were causes of discontent, as the author admits. The 
cattle question seems to have been mismanaged from the first. 
At the close of the first Matabele War a large portion of the 
cattle were confiscated at once, but at least ninety thousand 
were left in charge of the natives, who were warned all the 
time that the Company would take the rest as it required 
them. Also they were told that only the King’s cattle were 
subject to this confiscation, and that none belonging to 
private owners should be interfered with. The arrangement 
was made under the belief that nearly all the cattle in 
Matabeleland belonged to the King, whereas it has since been 
found that a great proportion of the animals were the 
property of the chief Indunas and others. The result 
was that the periodical requisition of cattle led to end- 
less disputes as to the original ownership of the animals 
claimed before the war. No doubt injustice was often 
done, especially to small owners, and although the question 
was settled, and long before the revolt, by a compromise, it 
was an injustice which continued to rankle. The labour 
regulations, were naturally irksome to a people entirely 
unused to that form of constraint. Nor were they made less 
irksome by the petty tyranny of the native police, who showed 
less consideration for their fellow-countrymen than did 
their white officers. In short, a certain amount of discontent 
Was inevitable, though, in our author’s opinion, it was never 
strong enough actually to induce the population to rebel 
against their conquerors. To this general feeling one must 
add the more prononnced unrest of some of the unconquered 
Matabele warriors. Not all the troops of Lobengula had felt 
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the strength of the white man; a large number had never 
met him in fight, and still were ignorant of their own 
weakness against his arms. To these men, who had never 
really been subjected to the Company’s rule, there came 
an opportunity of revolt not to be resisted. The withdrawal 
of the Chartered forces, and the disaster which befel the 
same forces in the Transvaal Raid, deprived the settlers, they 
believed, of all their fighting strength. To utilise the 
despised Makalaka Umlimo as a means of preaching a 
general war, and to compromise the whole country by a 
series of murders carried out simultaneously, was a task 
well within the reach of their savage diplomacy. And for- 
reasons already indicated, the country, as a rule, responded 
to their call. There were exceptions to this rule, and it is 
noteworthy in the case of the black police themselves, that 
nearly all who had served over a year remained faithful to 
their salt. 

It was only the fact that the scattered bands of revolted 
natives failed to combine, that saved the scanty forces of 
the colonists from complete annihilation at the beginning 
of the outbreak. At the same time, of course, towards the 
end of the campaign their desultory and scattered method 
of warfare made it the more difficult to subdue them. 
Reading this narrative of the struggle, it is difficult not 
to feel pride in the heroic self-defence of our fellow- 
countrymen. For there can be alleged nothing against them 
more serious than that they killed and gave no quarter. 
With the exception of a very few culprits, who were 
hung or shot after being taken almost red-handed, 
they killed only on the battlefield. It was not easy 
to give quarter, even though the wish might have 
been there. Mr. Selous frankly admits that the will 
was wanting too. People who live at home in ease and 
security should not dare to criticise. We know what effect 
was produced upon our soldiers by the scene of the Cawnpore 
massacre. And what must have been the feelings of a 
Rhodesian settler, whose own wife and children stood in 
hourly danger of the same fate, when he came across the 
ruined homestead and mutilated bodies of a friend’s family ? 
The spirit and courage displayed by the colonists was 
admirable, and the rapidity with which they combined and 
organised their defence does their leaders the greatest 
credit. As long as a country contains men like Mr. George 
Grey and his scouts, not to mention others who took an even 
more prominent part in the war, it need never despair of its - 
future. As we have said above, what the country needs to be 
ashamed of is not the putting down of the Rebellion but the 
previous native policy of the Company. At one time, indeed, 
the situation in Matabeleland seemed almost as desperate as, 
to use the author’s words, it was “ curious ” :— 

“In Bulawayo there were some 1,500 white men, women, and 

children, all of whom, although they were able to visit their 
houses in different parts of the town by day, had to seek safety 
within the laager at nights, and were not allowed to leave it 
before seven o’clock in the morning. At this time the whole of 
Matabeleland, with the exception of Bulawayo and the laagers of 
Gwelo and Belingwe, was absolutely in the hands of the Kafirs, 
although, apparently by orders of the Umlimo, the main road to 
the south had not been closed. A large impi lay at Mr. Crewe’s' 
farm, Redbank, on the Khami river, about twelve miles to the 
west of the town, besides which some thousands of rebels, amongst 
whom it was said was Lo Bengula’s eldest son, Inyamanda, were 
camped all along the Umguza, considerable numbers of them 
being actually within three miles of Bulawayo, whilst other two 
large impis had taken up their quarters amongst the Elibaini 
Hills, and in the neighbourhood of Intaba Induna, there being 
altogether not less than 10,000 hostile natives spread out in a 
semi-circle from the west to the north-east of the town...... 
Besides these impis to the north and west, there were others 
encamped within the edge of the Matopo Hills. These latter, 
however, although they blocked the Tuli road, never approached 
Bulawayo.” 
Happily the impis did not combine, nor did they, for some 
inexplicable reason—the author suggests that it was left opem 
for the white man’s flight—block the road to the south; and 
this double failure contributed largely to the ultimate safety 
of the defenders of Buiawayo. 


The author bears a warm testimony to the gallantry and 
devotion of the Boer settlers in Matabeleland. Indeed, they 
proved themselves more than once to be the most useful 
soldiers and the most skilful generals in the campaign. His 
remarks upon the future of Boer and English Colonies in 
Rhodesia deserve attention, and every-one will share his 
hope that the two peoples who fought side by side so un- 
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elfishly in the time of trouble should continue to dwell 
together in unity in the time of peace. Mr. Selous seems to 
entertain no apprehension as to the possibility of another 
native rising, and gives very sufficient reasons for his con- 
fidence. 


GOODWOOD AND THE DUKES OF RICHMOND.* 


Boru the value and the charm of this book lie in the fact 
that it is the simple, unadorned narrative of a simple man. 
John Kent, the trainer, who has already made his appearance 
and his mark in the literature of sport by his biography of 
Lord George Bentinck, here gives an account of the family 
whose racing stable he superintends, as did his father before 
him, and which has been identified with the Goodwood 
meeting for nearly two hundred years. That meeting may 
not be so important as it once was—that, at least, is the 
opinion of many “sporting” specialists—but the best and 
the most dignified traditions of the turf cling to it, and to the 
family which has for so long been identified with it. It says 
much for Mr. Kent’s good taste and modesty that he gives but 
a subordinate position to the meeting, and devotes his attention 
almost exclusively to the family. It isin many respects a most 
interesting, though not at all a sensational, story that he has 
to tell, for there is nothing whatever of a histoire scandaleuse 
about it. Mr. Kent gives the record of six English gentlemen 
who appear to have discharged to the best of their ability 
the duties of soldiers, landlords, and country gentlemen, and 
who, though they all bore the title of Duke of Richmond, 
never forgot the true meaning of noblesse oblige. Mr. Kent 
writes in the spirit not of lackeydom but of love. His book 
is, in spirit, a sort of survival of the past,—and of the best of 
feudalism. It is none the less valuable and notable for that 
reason. 

It was the first Duke of Richmond—Mr. Kent does not 
quote from Gramont or Pepys as to his youthful amatory 
adventures — who in 1720 purchased the original Good- 
wood House from the Compton family. At this time the 
estate was very limited in extent. The original house, an old 
Gothic structure, was pulled down, and on its site a new 
building was erected, a portion of which still remains. The 
gecond Duke was a much more interesting personality,—a 
courageous, upright man whom nothing could daunt. Mr. 
Kent tells an extremely interesting story which proves not 
only this Duke’s courage, but the almost incredible audacity of 
the smugglers in West Sussex in the middle of the last century. 
In October, 1747, over forty of them, well mounted, met in 
Charlton Forest to consult on the possibility of recovering some 
goods, including tea, which had been seized and deposited in 
the Custom House at Poole. It was proposed that they should 
go in a body and break open the Custom House. They carried 
out their purpose after a fasbion which recalls a familiar 
episode in Guy Mannering. In spite of the fact that a sloop- 
of-war lay opposite the quay, with its guns pointing to the door 
of the Custom House, that door was forced open with hatchets, 
and the smuggled tea carried off. A reward was offered 
for the apprehension of the smugglers, but it was months 
before any one wastaken. A man of the name of Diamond was 
ultimately captured and lodged in Chichester Gaol. Shortly 
afterwards two of the witnesses for the Crown—Custom 
House officers named Galley and Chater—were on their way 
to have the latter’s evidence taken on oath. They were in- 
duced to stop at an inn, the landlady of which was in league 
with the smugglers. She sent for some of them, including 
@ ruffian named Tapner. The rest of this awful story must 
be told in Mr. Kent’s words :— 

“The officers were then made nearly drunk and put to bed, 
from which they were awakened to be tied to one of the horses 
with their legs under the belly, and were brutally whipped till 
they fell twice with their heads under the horse. They were then 
brought to a well in Lady Holt Park, where Galley was taken 
from the horse and was about to be thrown into the well. This, 
however, was not done. Putting him again upon the horse, they 
whipped him to death upon the Downs, and then dug a hole and 
buried him. Chater they chained in a turf-house from which, 
being chained in the nose and eyes by a knife, he was taken in 
the dead of night to Harris’s Well, where Tapner fastened a 
moose round his neck and put him into the well head foremost to 
stop his groans. They then threw rails, gateposts, and large 
stones upon him.” 

The audacity of the smugglers did not end even here. Seven 
of the smugglers were seized and imprisoned on the charge of 
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murdering the two officers. The Duke of Richmond, who 
then Mayor of Chichester, met the Judges who presided sae 
important trial, and entertained them at Goodwood hs 
they proceeded to the Bishop’s palace to open the Hes 
Assizes. Yet a gang of the friends of the murderers conten 
plated waylaying the procession at a spot known as Hing Hey 
and were only prevented from carrying out their idea by the 
circulation of a report that the Judges would be / 

guarded by 

a party on horseback! 

This is the most startling episode in the book and in 
history of the Dukes of Richmond. The third Duke, alth 
he held the office of Master of the Ordnance, seems to have 
devoted himself mainly to the improvement of his estates andty 
the encouragement of “sport,” in the most comprehengiyg 
sense of the word. He it was that really laid the foundation of 
“Glorious Goodwood.” The fourth Duke was the 
soldier and friend of Wellington, whose wife gave the cele. 
brated ball at Brussels on the eve of Waterloo, and who did 
in the agonies of hydrophobia in Upper Canada, where he was 
acting as Lieutenant-Governor. His son, as Earl of Mg, 
fought under Wellington, and was so severely wounded at the 
battle of Orthez that his life was despaired of, He wu 
always, indeed, more or less in danger of death in conse. 
quence of the bullet he received there shifting its place, Hy 
preferred hunting to every other sport. When he wag 4 
young man he was a very daring rider, and actually rod 
down one of the steepest parts of the Bow Hill, a portion 
of the South Downs, about four miles from Good 
a feat which Mr. Kent says was never attempted before or 
since. The descent, indeed, was so precipitous, and the feat 
caused so much astonishment at the time, that the track of 
the horse was kept open by persons employed on the estate ag 
a great curiosity. He attempted a somewhat similar fe} 
when he returned home after the Peninsular War. But on 
this occasion his horse fell with him, and he was for some 
time in great danger. As a consequence he abandoned 
hunting and took to the turf, At the same time, and dariag 
the forty years in which he bore the genuine honours of his 
dukedom, he played his part strenuously as a country gentle. 
man, and even as an essentially Conservative politicisn 
according to his lights. He always took a deep interest in 
the welfare of his old comrades of the Peninsula. He con. 
sidered they were unfairly treated in not having received such 
a war-medal as had been given to the men who fought at 
Waterloo. He fought the red-tape of the Horse Guards, 
withstood his old friend and commander, the Duke of 
Wellington, to his face, and ultimately triumphed. He died 
in 1860 at the age of sixty-nine. Of his successor, the sixth 
and present Duke of Richmond, and of the part he has played 
in the political life of the country, it is quite unnecessary to 
speak, 


Mr. Kent’s book is something more than a record of the 
work done by the Dukes of Richmond; it is also a sort of 
treasury of the best traditions of the turf. The good stories 
that are told have nothing “shady” or even vulgar about 
them. Take, for example, this about the third Duke. “ When 
the Prince Regent (afterwards George IV.) visited Goodwood 
to hunt with the Duke, his Royal Highness was so struck 
with the working of one of the hounds that in going over the 
kennels the next day he offered the Duke five hundred 
guineas for it. His Grace refused. ‘There never was a dog 
worth five hundred guineas. If your Royal Highness will 
accept it, it will give me great pleasure.’ The Prince felt 
himself unable to accept the offer, greatly to the delight of 
Tom Grant, who related the circumstance to me.” The 
same Duke was greatly averse to cruelty :— 

“I have often heard Tom Grant relate how disappointed he 
had been at peremptory orders to whip off the hounds when, 
after a long run, the fox was dying before the dogs at the close of 
the day...... Such was his Grace’s desire to give fair play to 
a good fox, that once after a capital run, the fox having sought 
refuge upon the porch of Waltham Church, which was covered 
with ivy, but not sufficiently to conceal his brush from the view 
of his pursuers, who, with their whips, were trying to dislodge 
him, the noble Master rode up in great haste and anger, asking 
them to desist, and exclaiming, ‘Why do you want to m 
such a fox? Leave him alone. He has shown you a good day's 
sport, and if left will show you another.’” 


This is a delightful and wholesome book. It contains 
materials of the sort that the late Anthony Trollope would 
have delighted to work up into a novel setting 





modern English aristocratic life at its best. 
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BENJAMIN RICHARDSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


which follows the preface to this volume contains 
A _ etic statement that it was finished on November 18th, 
the pa t before eight in the evening, and that two hours 
18%, - author was seized with the illness which ended 
fatally on the 21st of the month. bse n 

Dr. Richardson was not a physician whose merits were 

ahiely recognised by his professional brethren. He aimed 
nlarity and achieved it, not by false pretensions but 

his lifelong labours in the service of preventive medi- 
ine. ‘That his enthusiasm in the cause of national health 
times overpowered his judgment may be perhaps 

‘sted, but it was a generous enthusiasm, it was based on 
large acquisitions, and led often to practical results. 
Richardson was designed for the medical profession from 

ihe cradle, and at school began studying Latin from the 
[atin pharmacopoeia and from two text-books of medicine. 
On leaving school he was placed with a country prac- 
titioner, @ custom which, in his opinion, ought never to 
have been abandoned. Thence he went to Anderson’s 
College, Glasgow, where Livingstone had been a student :— 
“It was held up to us—such was the proof of his industry— 
that Livingstone every day walked from the factory at 
Blantyre where he worked, a distance of eight miles, to the 
Andersonian classes, and back again in the evening, sixteen 
niles in all.” To this youthful period belongs Richardson’s 
acquaintance with Robert Knox (not John, as he misnames 
him), the famous anatomist, whose name had the misfortune 
to be associated with that of Burke and Hare. In his eager- 
ness to obtain bodies for dissection, Knox not only encouraged 
the body-snatchers and, as some say, assisted in their unholy 
work, but was suspected of conniving at the murders which 
brought Burke to the gallows. A committee decided that 
there was no evidence against him, and Lord Cockburn 
warmly defended him at Burke’s trial, but Knox was from 
henceforth a marked man. Great was Sir Walter Scott’s 
indignation when the anatomist proposed to read a paper 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh; but he succeeded in 
finding students at Glasgow, and Richardson, who was one 
of the number, declares that there could not have been a more 
perfect teacher nor a more accomplished man. He knew him 
many years later in London, where this once “famous 
anatomical master ” lived in obscurity and poverty. 

Dr. Richardson’s experiences on the road to fame and 
fortune were of a varied kind. His great physical strength, 
his love of sport, his passion for scientific investigations, and 
his faculty for making friends gave a rare zest to life. Of 
the last-mentioned gift a curious illustration is given. From 
an old master of the name of Hudson he obtained an intro- 
duction to his elder brother, a clever but very eccentric 
medical man practising in the neighbourhood of Leicester. 
The “great man” was out upon Richardson’s arrival, but 
he was asked to stay to dinner, and meanwhile gained a 
certificate of character from two members of the family, a 
monkey and a parrot. “Jacko seems to get on well with this 
gentleman,” said the man-servant, “and if he does so, 
the master is sure to fall in. Oh! he’s a knowing one, he 
is.” When Hudson came in he sat down to dinner without a 
word of greeting to his guest, neither did he look at the 
note of introduction he had brought with him :— 

“*Thave been showing this young gentleman,’ Mrs. Hudson 
explained, ‘some of your curiosities. Jacko has been introduced, 
and has taken quite a fancy to him; the parrot has called him 
Tom and bade him go to bed; we have had down two of the 
books, and he has set his eyes on the new microscope as if he 
wanted to eat it, but of course I dared not meddle with that.’ 
The listener, still eating, now gave a second grunt, with a smile, 
= i * first time spoke. ‘Have you shown him the 
And then, after a remark from the guest which the surgeon 
described as “rot,” he was asked to take down an encyclo- 
pedia and read aloud about the animal. In this odd 
way a friendship was formed which proved in Richard- 
son's judgment the turning-point in his career. How 
long the two worked together we are not told, for Sir 
Benjamin is not bountiful with dates. Upon leaving the 

stocking district” he returned to Glasgow for a while to 
complete his studies, and then obtained what appeared to be 


& lucrative partnership at Mortlake. Unfortunately, however, 
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there was, as the doctor avers, a considerable falling-off in 
the practice when the Exhibition of 1851 attracted every one 
to Hyde Park :— 

“The older patients, women especially, had often kept the 
house for years, and looked upon the visit of the doctor as the 
event of the day; his visits were a kind of expected right. The 
Exhibition broke up all such arrangements, and patients who 
went to it, being greatly taken by it, and in better health than 
supposed, would not keep to the house as they had done before.” 


From Mortlake, where he spent a brief period of eager 
research, Dr. Richardson removed to London, and there he 
spent more than forty years of a busy and fruitful life. 
Much of the research recorded in this narrative is of too 
distinctly medical a character to be mentioned in these 
columns, but much also is of a nature which a layman is able 
to estimate and to discuss. Sir Benjamin was a dreamer as 
well as a practical man of science, and so far was he carried 
by his enthusiasm for sanitation that the reader might be 
tempted to think he regarded it as the main purpose of 
existence. He prided himself on having invented the saying, 
* National health is national wealth,” and when, in 1875, he 
presided at the meeting in Brighton of the Social Science 
Association, he startled and amused his audience by describing 
an imaginary city that was to be built for the sole purpose of 
keeping out disease. Such a city, if it could be constructed, 
would demand from every man the care of health as his 
supreme duty, and nearly everything that makes life 
attractive would be sacrificed to this single aim. But 
probably neither Richardson nor the hearers of his 
address took it more seriously than the author’s little 
daughter, to whose judgment he had previously submitted 
it. “The City of Hygeia” was a brilliant jeu d esprit, 
which served to enliven the newspapers for some weeks, 
and “the subject of health became suddenly quite popular.” 
Sir Benjamin had also other dreams of sanitary progress. 
“Upper London,” he writes, “was a conception in which I 
proposed that gardens and pathways should be carried along 
the house-tops of this great city, thereby relieving the traffic 
and ensuring the means of disposing of the smoke emanating 
from the fires below.” He suggested, too, what is now equally 
impracticable,—that St. Paul’s Oathedral should not be 
hidden with houses, and that an esplanade and gardens 
should be made from it down to the river, which was. the 
original idea and desire of Sir Christopher Wren. Then 
Richardson proposed a plan of main drainage for London 
which was to result in draining the whole country by carry- 
ing sewers along the lines of railway, “ with proper intercep- 
tions,” so that there would not be a house in the Kingdom 
“that might not get rid of its sewage at every moment, the 
sewage being distributed on the land for its own destruction 
and the land’s nutrition.” Nor was this the whole scheme, 
for Dr. Richardson added that if we could convey sewage 
from towns on one side of a railway, we could equally well 
convey water into towns on the other side of the line, and this 
to any distance, “so that there could never be a water- 
famine anywhere.” Another abortive scheme was to have per- 
manent iron hospitals for the infected sick on the top of houses 
specially constructed. He proposed that “each of the hos- 
pitals should have distinct wards and a plan of ventilation so 
arranged that the air of all of them admitted from below 
should be drawn through a furnace at the top in which 
infectious matter could be destroyed by passing through fire.” 
Why this “simple idea” was never carried out excited the 
projector’s wonder. It is impossible even to mention all the 
sanitary and medical schemes promoted by Dr. Richardson. 
Some of them were in the highest degree useful, while a few, 
like the Oity of Health and his vision of health-camps, belong 
to the dreamland of Utopia. 


It is pretty safe to say that no period of medical history 
has witnessed greater changes than the years of which Dr. 
Richardson writes this full and instructive record. In the 
earlier years of the century, bleeding, cupping, and the appli- 
cation of leeches were remedies familiar to every doctor. That 
the lancet did often save life Dr. Richardson does not doubt, 
and why the use of it became so suddenly unpopular he finds 
it difficult to say. The periodical bleedings Dr. Johnson 
protested against were common, and one of the author’s 
friends, in buying a practice, had to pay specially for 
“spring and fall venesection.” Cupping was a remunera- 
tive art, and Dr. Richardson knew a firm of doctors 
who paid £250 a year to one house for the leeches they 
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required. If these uncomfortable operations did not suffice 
to reduce a patient’s strength, mercury in the form of 
calomel was always at hand, and if that did not answer, 
antimony in the form of tartar emetic sufficed to palsy the 
system. “The action of the heart was reduced and the pulse 
extremely lowered. Sometimes it even seemed as if patients 
died from the treatment, and they always were brought into 
a state of debility from which they slowly recovered.” A 
greater and still happier change in the healing art was the 
discovery of Anzsthesia, which has not only removed a terrible 
agony and dread, but has saved innumerable lives that must 
otherwise have perished. Surgeons, as well as patients, 
feared the operating-day, and he was thought the greatest 
surgeon who had the swiftest hand. Dr. Richardson observes 
that he scarcely ever saw tears shed during an operation, and 
the sufferer, however feeble, rarely, if ever, fainted except 
from loss of blood. “Did I feel faint?” was a man’s reply 
to the doctor’s inquiry. “What a question to ask! Did I 
feel faint? Why, of course I didn’t; neither would you, if 
you had had the same reason to keep you from fainting. It 
was a good deal too bad for that.” The author adds: “The 
most treasured day in my life is that day when I witnessed 
for the first time the physical miracle of the abolition of pain 
‘during a surgical operation.” 

Sir Benjamin Richardson’s record of his career touches on 
many topics for which we have no space. He was, as is well 
known, an ardent total abstainer, and regarded alcohol as an 
enemy to life; he ‘‘leant strongly towards the vegetarian 
movement;” he considered that smoking “stupefies the 
mental organs, deranges the blood, impairs the circulation, 
weakens the digestion, and stunts the growth ;” he advocated 
the parochial establishment of workshops; he invented a 
lethal chamber for the painless death of dogs and other 
animals; he was a warm advocate of small hospitals; he 
lectured on dress from a physician’s point of view, and 
strongly condemned mourning; he maintained, “as zealously 
as possible,” the work of the Aerated Bread Company; he 
travelled over England in order to write a medical history of 
the country; he invented the metal dustbin “ now so popular; ” 
and there was, in short, scarcely a reform, possible or im- 
possible, in sanitary science that did not find an advocate in 
Sir Benjamin Richardson. His autobiography deserves to 
be widely read. It is a pity that the author’s son, who 
introduces the volume with a note, did not supply an index. 





MONEY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 

No study could be more interesting than that of the effect 
of money and monetary legislation on social problems and 
public welfare. It is hardly necessary to point out that a 
sound and honest currency is the life-blood of trade, and that 
érade is the life-blood of a civilised nation. The importance 
of the subject has been hinted at in a well-known passage in 
Macaulay’s History, but the world has long waited for a 
full and scientific treatise on the history of money as a factor 
in human progress, reviewing the matter from its earliest 
recorded beginning to its latest development, and drawing 
lessons from the experience of the past for the guidance of 
living statesmen. Or, if the historical method be found too 
tedious by the headlong reformers of to-day, who flatter 
themselves that they can break away from the past and that 
experience has nothing to teach them, we should willingly 
welcome an essay on modern monetary systems and their 
effect on social problems. 


At the risk, however, of being considered old-fashioned and 
pedantic, we must insist that enthusiasm in the cause of 
social progress is not in itself a sufficient equipment for the 
champion who devotes himself to such a quest, and that for 
the construction of a work on “money and social problems” 
some knowledge of money and the mechanism of the money 
market is absolutely essential. It is also essential, we submit, 
that the champion must know what precisely is the object of 
his quest, and let his followers into the secret at the outset, so 
that they may mark his prowess intelligently, and may know 
when he rides full tilt against what seems to be a windmill, that 
it is really an intolerable giant who must at all costs be put 
out of the way of progress. These essentials, as we must be 
pardoned for considering them, are unfortunately lacking in 





© Money and Social Problems. By J, Wilson Harper. Edinburgh and London: 


the armour donned by Mr. Wilson Harper when he rode 
to attack the monetary barrier, which, ag he forth 
read in some Fabian work of chivalrous lore, 
onward march of social progress. An important 
headpiece, like that worn by the Knight of the R, 
Countenance, is constructed of brown paper, and hg neta 
tell us who follow behind him on a halting mul, “ar 
would be at. In other words, he does not attempt to le 
money, or to tell us in which of the many senses of the 
he uses it, and we soon enough discover for ourselyag Ph 
neglects to put this explanation before his readers becanse f 
has not faced it squarely on his own account. He le 
know what money means, and he talks of it first in ong 
then in another, then in two or three at once, and 
always wrongly. Hence it is that having opened his book ; 
the hope that we had at last discovered the treatise which 
had long sought, we are reluctantly forced to the cong} in 
that Mr. Harper has not said even the first word on this mog 
interesting subject. He is full of enthusiasm and yy; 
clearly and well of what he understands, but his ignorance f 
monetary matters renders his work inconsistent with ita 
and dangerously misleading to those who are equally ignorant 
He does indeed occasionally make use of words, such x 
“homologate” and “ expiscate,” which have not, and, it may 
be hoped, never will have, any place in the Vocabulary of 
cultivated English writers; but these faults of style are com, 
paratively rare, and with our eyes upon the camel of his 
monetary ignorance we can swallow these gnats almost with 
equanimity. 

He appears to believe (1) that the poor are poor becange 
money is scarce; (2) that money is scarce because certain 
banks have a monopoly of the note-issue; and (3) that there. 
fore the remedy for all the social evils of to-day is to by 
found in a fiduciary issue of paper money by the Government, 
There are also many other complicated and often inconsistent 
cross-currents of equally fallacious theory, but this, as far gs 
we have been able to judge, is the main stream of his turhij 
argument, 


As to (1), hear his own words: “There is food enongh in 
the Jand; warehouses are stocked with goods, but for lack of 
‘counters of exchange’ men and women are starving in every 
hamlet, town, and city.” We need not lay stress on the 
extravagant byperbole of the last few words ; all that need be 
said is, granting that men are starving, it is not for lack of 
counters of exchange, of which there is no lack, but because 
these men have not been able to render those services which 
alone give them a claim to receive these counters and exchange 
them into the necessaries that they require. If we were to 
double the amount of money to-morrow, in the first plac 
prices would also be doubled, so that we should all be as we 
were; but, apart from that, the new money would not b 
given away at street corners: it would change hands just a 
money does now, in exchange for services rendered; and thos 
who are unable to render services would still be without the 
counters of exchange. The problem of the unemployed is 
serious enough as it stands without being complicated by such 
fantastic fallacies ay these. 


With regard to (2), it is a little difficult to fix our reformer 
down to a definite statement, for the haziness of his views on 
his own subject lead him to talk round it in an indefinite 
strain. The following passage is the most explicit that we 
can find :— 


“We repeat that real wealth abounds; that the things which 
the people require for consumption and use are abundant ; and that, 
notwithstanding this plentifulness, thousands of men and women 
willing to work cannot find employment. The prevailing distress 
is largely due to artificial causes which the Legislature has done 
much to create and may do much to abolish. Privileges have 
been conferred upon afew men; and in the exercise of these, they 
have reaped great gains at the expense of the more unfortunate 
traders ...... [Here follows a long extract from Ruskin].....: 
Less, perhaps, now than formerly, but still toa large extent, the 
banks of issue influence the money market. They decide rates 
of interest and demand large discounts when commerce can | 
afford them...... It is recognised that the insufficient supply 
of money for the constantly increasing trade of the couaty 
necessitates monetary changes of a drastic kind.” 


blocks th 


Or again later :— 


“We must, therefore, repeat what the history of our subject 
makes quite manifest, that, so long as the banks have a right of 
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issue, and thus practically usurp the Crown’s prerogative, the 
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: will be largely in the hands of a 
moneta ed ee Gade amma from the use of 
few we port will go into the hands of these privileged 
— and reformers in all departments of social work will 
Pour in vain,” &c. 

r to these diatribes is so obvious that any office-boy 
could have put Mr. Harper right on the point. 
Itis the simple fact that owing to the evolution of the modern 
banking system, which has made cheques the currency of 
commerce instead of notes, the note-issue is a matter of 
hardly any importance. It is true that the banks of 
isne influence the money market, but no more than any 
other banks. When money becomes tight, and banks call in 
their loans, it makes no difference whether the borrowers have 
fewer notes to handle, or a restricted power of drawing 
cheques ; and the two banks which have, in ordinary times, 
ost inflaence on the London market are not note-issuers, and 

ss their predominant influence because they are the 
largest bill-discounters. If notes had been as scarce as Mr. 
Harper implies, how could it have befallen that the circula- 
tion of Bank of England notes has for years been practically 
stationary, and that when their issue is increased by additions 
to the Bank’s store of gold they do not go out into active 
circulation, but merely swell the reserve of the banking 
department ? But he speaks utterly at random and without 
the most superficial knowledge of his facts. He says that the 
directors of banks of issue “know the extent and value of the 
monopoly they possess, and are unwilling to surrender it;” 
whereas within the last few months a large number of 
country banks have willingly renounced their “ monopoly” 
for the advantage of being amalgamated with the powerful 
house of Barclay and Co. He seems to know of the in- 
vention of cheques, for he is disturbed because the labourer 
cannot draw a cheque on his Savings Bank deposit ; “the 
holder of a Savings Bank receipt,” he cries indignantly, 
“cannot pay his butcher’s or baker’s bill with it.” We 
should suggest that any such power would checkmate the 
only object of the Savings Bank—namely, the promotion of 
thrift—but Mr. Harper seems to accept the doctrine that 
thrift is “anti-social,” and therefore anathema. So it is 
perhaps irrelevant to point out that if a‘labourer likes to save 
afew pounds and put them in a bank, he can draw‘cheques, 
ap to the amount of his deposit, just like any millionaire. 


The answe 
in the City 


There is no need to examine Mr. Harper’s third proposition 
seriously. Suffice it to say that he first denies that the 
“almost unthinkable amount of credit upon which the com- 
merce of the country rests can rely with safety” upon its 
present gold basis, and then goes on to argue that “the trend 
of things is certainly towards the further use of fiduciary 
money; and if the supply be steady and in a definite propor- 
tion to the increase or decrease of real wealth, a great benefit 
would be conferred upon traders.” He seems to think that 
no gold basis at all would be necessary for a Government issue, 
and he instances the good credit of Brazil, which “ issues a 
paper currency without a metallic basis.” Now the Brazilian 
milreis, the par value of which is 27d., fell below 8d. last 
November, and the deplorable condition, financially speaking, 
of the country is chiefly due to the depreciation of the forced 
paper currency. Mr, Harper does not pause to consider what 
effect a paper medium would have on our foreign trade, but his 
opinions on foreign trade are so ludicrously false that he 
remarks, “There are writers who still compliment us that 
our exports are larger than our imports.” He might have 
mentioned the names of those writers, for most people who 
Presume to write on such subjects know that we import every 
year many millions’ worth more goods than we export. 


We could cover many pages with the misstatements and 
¢rrors of this writer. But we can only add that, according to 
him, gold “is on reliable statistics proved to cost more than 
five times its market price,” so that the wealth of Johannes- 
burg is an impossible dream; and that he says on one page 
that “an ounce of gold is always worth £3 17s. 104d.,” and on 
another makes the astounding assertion that “its price is 
indicated in the United Kingdom by the advertised discount- 
Tate of the Bank of England,” which, we need hardly say, is 
variable figure ; and we have no need to call further evidence 
i support of our contention that his ignorance of monetary 
matters detracts seriously from the value of his views on 
money and social problems. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The conductors of Chambers’s Journal, unmoved by the fierce 
competition of younger periodicals full of “smart” writing, and, 
if possible, “‘smarter” illustrations, continue to supply whole- 
some and {not too sensational fiction, and information which ia 
valuable though not heavy. The April number is an admirable 
example of the combination of what is best in the old and the new 
style of periodical. Thus it contains a number of excellent 
papers, such as Mr. F. Whishaw’s, “ How Russia Amuses Itself,” 
“The Literary Associations of the Temple,” and “ More Light on 
the ‘’45, ” which last is based on a number of books that have 
recently appeared, and of which Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Pickle the 
Spy” may be regarded as an example. “The Artist of the 
Street” tells a very familiar story very clearly, and there is 
a good paper entitled “Bruges for the Britisher,” in which 
we are told inter alia that “ money certainly goes farther 
in Bruges than in some places; a franc, as a rule, does the 
work of a shilling.” ‘Journalistic Remuneration,” by E. 
Phillips, contains good, cautious advice to beginners in news- 
paper work, Thus the occasional contributor is warned that 
if he “seeks to make a living as a ‘free-lance’ he will find, 
unless he has influence and connections, that he has taken a step 
which oftener leads to adversity and poverty than to prosperity 
and affluence.” Otherwise, however, the article is rather slight. 
Several of the short stories are exceptionally good. ‘ At the 
Rising of the Waters,” by Mr. John Buchan, a young and very 
promising writer, is one of the best and most moving Scotch 
stories we have read for a long time. Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham’s “The Tapestries of Altrana” introduces the reader to 
a new and untrodden field, and Mr. Walter Wood’s “No. 90’s 
Last Torpedo” is a most stirring story of naval adventure, 
courage,—and a waterspout. 


The April number of the Argosy is under the average. The 
literary treasures of the late Mrs. Henry Wood seem to be in- 
exhaustible, but certain of her smaller stories are hardly worth 
printing. “The Prebendary’s Daughter,” which appears in this 
number, is a case in point. Some of the other minor stories are 
pleasant, but too conventional in their main ideas, such as “My 
Revenge,” which teaches one of the oldest —though also 
soundest—of morals, and “ The Result of an Interview,” in which 
a male and a female journalist are brought together in the first 
instance for a few minutes, and, of course, ultimately for life. 
“The Plot of the Pink,” by C. E. Meetkerke, which professes to 
tell the story of one of the numerous Royalist conspiracies entered 
into at the time of the French Revolution, is much better in sug- 
gestion than in execution. Mr. Charles W. Wood gives one of 
his interesting “travel-papers.” It deals, however, with a dis- 
trict—the Valley of the Rhone—which unfortunately is the 
haunt not only of the globe-trotter but of the literary artist, and 
in consequence he appears to have little to say that is fresh. It 
is rather a pity that, in the country of Calvin, Mr. Wood’s 
eloquence should not rise above the level of such a commonplace 
sentence as: “You enter the Cathedral and the building rings 
with the voice of Calvin; his presence fills the pulpit; his 
eloquence, his earnestness, his indomitable will carry the people 
with him, as a rushing stream sweeps down all obstruction upon 
its bosom.” 


Since its transformation Cassell’s Magazine has attained a high 
reputation, as holding a place midway between periodicals of the 
good old-fashioned school such as Chambers’s Journal, and modern 
“up-to-date” and eminently “smart” magazines of the Strand 
type. The April number is one of the best of the new series 
that have yet appeared. It is literally true that there is nota 
dull page in it from the first article, “Some Escapes of My Life,” 
in which Mr. Archibald Forbes draws once more upon his 
apparently illimitable resources of adventure, to the last» 
“ American Belles of London Seasons,” in which Mrs. F. Harcourt 
Williamson prattles pleasantly of subjects and persons dear to 
many feminine minds. The informing papers are seasonable 
without being too serious. Mr. Theodore Andrea Cooke tells all 
that is worth telling, if not all that can be told, about a favourite 
topic, under the title of “ Blues, Old and New,” and in “ The New 
Railway to London,” Mr. R. Fletcher Robinson gives an excellent 
account of the invasion of the Metropolisfrom the North of England. 
The stories, too, are of the best. Mrs. Flora Annie Steel shows 
greater versatility and variety of resource in her fresh serial, 
“The Gift of the Gods,” than in any of her previous books. Mr. 
Edwin Pugh, the new and conscientious artist in slum fiction, is 
seen to much advantage in his powerful, if also too fanciful, 
sketch, ‘“‘The Poor Idealist.’ We have, too, the Mr. Grant 
Allen of the old and ante-Hill-Top days in a piquant story of 
jealousy and light comedy, “A Lady of Florence.” 
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There is no outstanding article in the April number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; but the contents are varied and interest- 
ing. Such widely different topics as “Ceramic Art at Derby,” 
‘Goethe and Weimar,” and “ Historical Monuments of Calcutta,” 
have papers—and, on the whole, interesting and well-written 
papers—devoted to them. “A Bookman’s Romance,” by Charles 
Lusted, will not quite please the ordinary lover of romance. It 
begins well, but the close seems unnecessarily tragic. Besides, 
the little misunderstanding between Raymond and Florence 
could have been so easily cleared up! The brightest of the con- 
tents of this number in every sense is Mr. Werner’s vivid and 
yet not too realistic African sketch, “ Kambula’s War-Club.” The 
death of the herculean Kambula, and of the flower of his tribe, at 
the hands of Arab slave-traders is told with much skill. 


The April number of the Sunday Magazine is notable mainly for 
the large number of interesting and useful “ miscellaneous ” 
papers which it contains. Of these the most picturesque is the 
first of a series of papers on Jewish festivals by Lady Battersea. 
It is entitled “‘ The ‘ Seder’ Evening ”—“ Seder” means arrange- 
ment, or in this case, order of service and ceremony—and gives a 
description, which is beautifully illustrated, of the Hebraic 
celebration of Easter Eve. ‘An Evening with A. K. H. B. at St. 
Andrews” deals with an almost too hackneyed subject, but is 
written with great good taste, and proves, what is not generally 
known, that in his youth Dr. Boyd was a not undistinguished 
scholar. “An Ulster Divine of Last Century” is a graphic and 
commendably short sketch of the Rev. Philip Skelton, a clergy- 
man undoubtedly of the sort that would bring grist to the mill 
of what his present biographer terms “the Irish Sir Walter 
Scott.” Of the papers of the kind that are supposed to be 
characteristic of the Sunday Magazine, the best written is the 
Rev. W. J. Dawson's on “ Unconscious Character.” 


The new series of the Leiswre Hour sustains the promise of its 
start. The April number contains several readable papers dealing 
with subjects of present-day—or at least of yesterday—interest, 
such as Mr. Edward Whymper’s on “ Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ ” 
and Dr. Macaulay’s “Lord Roberts on India,” while the 
abundantly illustrated ‘‘ Kidderminster” is one of those half- 
industrial, half-geographical articles which are so much in vogue 
at the present time. Mr. John Dennis treats an interesting sub- 
ject in an interesting fashion in “ Methods of Literary Work,” 
although the aspirant after honours in letters may as well be told 
at once that it does not offer a royal road to fame. ‘* The Last of 
the Klephts,” by Isabella Fyvie Mayo, is a good sketch of the 
forgotten Greek, Kolokotronés, who was not only a patriot, but a 
level-headed man. There is Scotch humour-and pathos—and 
neither in excess—in the anonymous story of “ Donal’ Scrimgeour’s 
Conscience.” 


The most notable article in the new number of the Ezpositor is 
a felicitous appreciation of the late Henry Drummond by the 
Rev. Dr. James Stalker, of Glasgow, the note of which may be 
gathered from this sentence:—‘He had not much of that 
humility which consists in a lowly or penitential estimate of self; 
but he had a great deal of the humility which forgets self, because 
the mind is habitually and intensely occupied with other sub- 
jects.” All the papers in this month’s Ezpositor are good. 
The Rev. G. E. Matheson’s “The Lamb on the Throne” is an 
excellent specimen of a sermon that is calculated to be popular 
only in the best sense of the word. Mr. Conybeare’s “A New 
Second-Century Christian Dialogue” is, on the other hand, a 
good example of old learning—or of learning of the old type—in 
modern dress. 


Although there is no very remarkable essay, there are many 
interesting articles and notes—especially notes—in the April 
number of the Antiquary. Mr. George Bailey’s “Ramblings of 
an Antiquary” contains much out-of-the-way information about 
Hardwick Hall, and Mr. G. M. Godden in his “ Notes on Some 
Annual Customs of the Abruzzi Peasantry” brings out certain 
curious parallelisms between Italy on the one side, and Wales and 
North England on the other. 


The Affections of Armed Powers: a Plea for a School of Little 
Nations. By James John Garth Wilkinson. (James Speirs.)— 
The German likes his politics stirred with a metaphysical, the 
Frenchman with a scientific, spoon, while the Englishman prefers: 
a strong flavour of theology, denominational or anti-denomina- 
tional. The title of the book before us offers an illustration of 
the last-named case. Here the now all-absorbing topic of the 
Concert of Europe and its dealings with the Minor Powers is 
treated from the point of view of the New Church of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. To those who accept the Christian faith in the 
form in which it was taught by Swedenborg, this identification of 
the actual Christian life with that of the New Jerusalem will be 


accomplished author has been known as the English 
tive—may we not say prophet ?—of the so-called New Church, 


A Woman's Courier. By W. J. Yeoman. (To 
Company.) Sie Jem Talbot temnnt ber banca to. wera ts 
who appears to be mixed up in a conspiracy against Willig 
—the Forty conspiracy of 1696. Such is the origin of , 

most exciting and dangerous adventures which Sir John 
goes, both in the attempt to overtake his quarry—whom he 
believes a conspirator—and in the endeavour to warn the frnly 
It is a capital story and has a very strong air of realit King. 
There is a vivid description of the Alsatia of that day. (rit: it 
speaking, Sir John Talbot ought never to have come Out alive 
from his rash visit to the conspirators’ house in Whitefriars. his 
behaviour, even if we allow him a calculating recklesanegs shoul 
have sealed his fate; nor are we clear why the Grey Friar did aot 
have him killed. Some of the scenes are quite dramatic, and the 
action of the plot is quick and stirring. The abduction of Ming 
Harcourt, but for the duel it provides, appears unnecessary ; 
this is a solitary exception in a skilfully wrought fiction which 
brings before us with great clearness a very famous Conspiracy, 


The Tamers of the Sea. By M. Edmond Mukomm. T 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Sampson Low and Co.)—M. Mukonp 
tells us in his preface how at Rouen he was directed to search 
for the records of pre-Columbian discoveries of America, chiefly 
from the traditions and remains of the Northmen. He corti 
has some thrilling stories of how a jarl, fleeing from the decres 
of Hakon the Bad declaring sole sovereignty, discovers by accident 
America; only a glimpse, it is true, but it induces an Toeland 
exile, Eric the Red, to fit out an expedition to the smiling land, 
Then follows a narrative of colonisation, struggles, feuds, ang 
finally, the desertion of the colony of Ouiland when Margaret 
of Waldemar claimed it. Then follows the story of Cousin’s 
expedition, and the part Pingon played then and subsequently 
in the Spanish expeditions. It is extraordinarily interesting 
because, though so much is traditional, the circumstantig) 
evidence is very strong of the part played by the Vikings in their 
voyages of involuntary discovery. 

A Little Mo ther to the Others. By L. T. Meade. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—Seldom do we meet such delightful children as the 
four Delaneys—Iris, Apollo, Diana, Orion—they are absolutely 
fresh and original, and all have a distinct personality of their 
own. Little Diana, with her imperious temper and fearless dis. 
position, is of course the heroine, and if at times she become 
almost too heroic, we can forgive all in her genuinely childish 
traits. The contrast between these highly imaginative children 
and their extremely practical and rather narrow guardian, the 
rector’s wife, is admirably brought out. Indeed, every character 
in the story is drawn to the life. The good-natured rector, his 
practical, illiberal wife, who is, however, a “just beast,” and 
Fortune, the shrewd American nurse, are all living peopl. No 
are the gipsies neglected. The adventures of Diana and Orion 
will hold children entranced, and older readers will derive no less 
pleasure from Mrs. Meade’s gift for delineating children of all ages 
and people of all classes. Mrs. Meade has written nothing better 
than A Little Mother to the Others. 

The Pirate Junk. By J.C. Hutcheson. (F. V. White and Co) 
—Mr. Hutcheson tells a sea-story with plenty of spirit, and takes 
care to have a few choice characters in it. The Malays and Chinese, 
in this instance, hearing that a certain Herr Vandersturm is 
travelling with a quantity of opium on the ‘Star of the East,’ 
follow her,and along struggle ensues. The result we leave the 
reader to discover. The German merchant and the Chinese 
steward are both capital characters in their way, and sure to be 
diverting to boys. The Pirate Junk has besides a capital de 
scription of a storm interesting from a nautical point of view; 
indeed, a most nautical twang is evident all through the voyage 
of the ‘Star of the East.’ The fight is too long, but otherwise 
we can recommend this tale of the Sooloo pirates to our young 
readers. 

Lost in African Jungles, By Fred Whishaw. (F. Warne ané 
Co.)—Having made twins the heroes of his tale, Mr. Whishaw 
takes care that they play their part in the “Comedy of Errors.” 
The comedy begins at school, of course, and is acted again and 
again, and one cannot say that too much capital is made of the 
circumstance, considering that even a moderate likeness between 
brothers is the cause of much confusion. The jungle experiences 
will prove the most attractive to boys, but the whole story is 
quite readable and has plenty of incident in it. 


We may generally commend to our readers a little volume, Th 
Brownings for the Young, edited by Frederic G. Kenyon (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) It is divided almost equally between the two. 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “How They Brought the Good 
News to Aix,” “Hervé Riel,” “The Boy and the Angel,” “A 





pleasant and profitable reading. For many years the learned and 
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-.». among Elizabeth Barrett’s are “ The Romaunt 
gpbert Browning + Or oe ance of the Swan’s Nest,” “Hector in 
of the 498" The Cry of the Children,” and “ Cowper’s Grave.” 
the Gas Vuar-Book of the Church of England, 1897. (S.P.C.K.)— 

Y e is full as usual of facts which, taken as a whole, are 
This res or would be if they were not, so to speak, taken 
realy S01. Two samples may be quoted. In 1895 £1,259,790 
lor gr to various forms of permanent endowment,—i.c, 
was ie of churches, endowment of benefices, building of 

building, “and enlargement of burial grounds; and in 1894 
cae for which figures are available) £1,179,444 to 
e a Of this the clergy find a part that is disproportionate 
a incomes; and Sir William Harcourt, who always 
ows us of Pope’s line about the Monument of London, talks 
at their “ scrambling” for the 6s. grant, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
ho plays the jackal to Sir William’s lion, accuses them of 
$ te 2” accounts!—The Clergy Directory, 1897 (J. 8. 
Phillips), gives the usual variety of ecclesiastical informa- 
tion in @ convenient form, and at a very moderate price. 
We must, however, object to the system, or want of system, 
by hich the values of benefices are given. One, with the 
circumstances of which the writer of this notice is acquainted, 
isstated at “ £200.” The nominal value is £210, with twenty- 
eight acres of glebe; the gross value (taking the tithe average 
of the year 1896 and the rent of glebe) £167; the net value £123 

(deducting rates, Land-tax, insurance of chancel, payment to 

een Anne’s Bounty, but not Income-tax, or subscriptions to 
gchool, &c.) But £200 represents nothing.— Herbert Fry’s 

Royal Guide to London Charities. Edited by John Lane. (Chatto 

and Windus.) ——The Annual Charities Register and Digest. With 
an Introduction by C. S. Loch. (Longmans and Co.)——The 

Australian Handbook for 1897. (Gordon and Gotch.)——The New 

Juland Oficial Handbook, 1896. Pa ae a any 
inted by authority, and prepared under instructions from the 
~ R. 5 Beddow and E. J. von Dadelszen. 

The Story of the Weather, by G. F. Chambers (G. Newnes and 
€o,), is one of a very useful series of small manuals on subjects of 
common interest——With this may be mentioned a “second 
edition, revised,” of Remarkable Eclipses, by William Thynne Lynn 
(B. Stanford); and by the same author and publisher, Celestial 
Motions: a Handy Book of Astronomy. 

Two volumes that record the literary product of the day are the 
English Catalogue of Books, 1896, sixtieth year of issue, “ classified 
under author and subject” (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) ; 
and New Catalogue of British Literature, compiled by Cedric 
Chivers (Library Bureau, Bloomsbury Square). 

Bibliographica. Part XII. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
We cannot help regretting that this is the last number of a most 
interesting periodical. It is satisfactory to be told that this end 
is “not due to any premature decay, but as an essential feature 
of the original plan.” Let us hope that, when occasion arises, 
Bibliographica, in some other form and under some other name, 
may revive. Meanwhile we bid it a respectful farewell. 

The Original Hebrew of @ Portion of Ecclesiasticus (xexie, 15— 
élia. 11). Edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A., and A. D. Neubauer, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—This is a full presentation of the facts 
of a most important discovery. Conclusions are to be drawn here- 
after. That the finding of a considerable fragment of undoubted 
date (the early part of the second century B.C.) must tell greatly 
on the criticism of the Old Testament needs no proving. “The 
Hebrew of the present fragment is (with the exceptions referred 
to below) classical, not rabbinical.” 

Of the publications of the English Dialect Society we have to 
mention:—A Warwickshire Word-Book. By G. F. Northall.—— 
4 Bibliographical List of Words Illustrative of the Dialect of 
Northumberland. Compiled by BR. Oliver Heslop.—Two Col- 
Uections of Derbicisms. By Samuel Pegge, A.M. Edited, with two 
Introductions, by Rev. Professor Skeat, Litt.D., and Thomas 
Hallam.—Lakeland and Iceland, By the Rev. T. Ellwood, M.A. 
—“A glossary of words in the Dialect of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and North Lancashire, which seem to be allied to or 
identical with the Icelandic or Norse.” 

Two books produced to meet an immediate demand are,—The 
Life of Pridtjof Nansen, by J. Arthur Bain (Simpkin, Marshall, and 

€o.), and Dr. Nansen: the Man and his Work, by Frederick 

Dolman (S.P.C.K.)——A similar cause has led to the publication 

— People, a Short Sketch of Armenian History (J. 
et). 

The Wooing of Fortune. By Henry Cresswell. (Hurst and 
Blackett).—We must own that the “second Mrs. Beaumont” and 
her father are not people whom we can realise. The monstrous 
greed of the woman, the deliberate blindness of the man, do not 

Onise with any conception of human possibilities that we can 


The Wooing of Fortune, Virginie only excepted, are suited to 
romance rather than to the fiction of society,—é.e., the novel. 
Still, this story is, like all that Mr. Cresswell writes, excellent 
reading. 

Books Recrivep.—The Origin of Genesis. By Pastor Geo. 
Stosch. (Elliot Stock.) ——Evolution of the Universe. By W. W. 
Howard. (Nisbet and Co.)——God, the Creator and Lord of Al. 
By Samuel Harris, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.) ——Analysis of the 
Sensations. By Dr. Crust Mach. Translated by C. M. Williams. 
(Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) ——~ American 
Orations. Edited, with Introductions, by Alex. Johnson. Re- 
edited by James Albert Woodburn. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada. Edited by 
George M. Wrong, M.A. Vol.I. (W. Briggs, Toronto.}——The 
Principles of Wealth Distribution. By C. Y. C. Dawbarn, M.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Municipal Reform in the United 
States. By Thomas C. Devlin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—— 
Researches upon the Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley and the 
Eastern U.S. By Henry C. Mercer. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.) 
——The Theory of Contract in its Social Light. By W. A. Watt. 
(T. and T. Clark.) ——Elements of Theoretical Physics. By Dr. C. 
Christiansen. Translated by W. F. Magie, Ph.D. (Macmillan 
and Co., New York.) ——The Mechanics of Pumping Machinery. By 
Dr. Julius Weisbach and Prof. Gustav Herrmann. Translated by 
Kahl P. Darlstrom. (Same publishers.)——An Introductory Course 
in Japanese. By Clay MacCauley, A.M, (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.) 

MaGAzInzEs AND SmR1aL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for April: —The Century, Scribner's Magazine, St, 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magasine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Art Amateur, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, the Metaphysical Magazine, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, Enghsh Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the Progressive Review, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Baconiana, 
To-Morrow, the Forum, Travel, Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at 
Home, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the 
Encyclopedia of Sport, the Parents’ Review, the Bookman, the Strand 
Musical Magazine, the Pall Mall Magazine, the Author, the Strand 
Magazine, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Archi- 
tectural Review, the Magazine of Art, Sunday Hours, the Mission 
World, the Land Magazine, Science Progress, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, the Photegram, 
the North American Review, the Navy and Army Illustrated, the 
Journal of Education, Cosmopolis, Mothers in Council, the American 
Book Buyer, the Badminton Magazine, the Month, the New Century 
Review, Nature Notes, the Atlantic Monthly, the Indian Magazine 
and Review, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Railway 
World, Political Science Quarterly, International Journal of Ethics, 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, the Economic 
Journal, the Hypnotic Magazine, the Commonwealth, the Uni- 
versity Magazine, Journal of the Royal Statwstical Society, and the 
Compleat Angler (Parts 12 and 13). 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
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pet’ AGR rovEse® AL COLLEGE, 
he us of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 


Prospect 
TPAL. 
agi 10 toe PE GESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1807, 


US. CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
A BLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
ESTA Painting, special Studies. Annual Examivations in French and 

i Singing, Fevsity Professors. Certificates given,—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Germ - sof the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
R COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 








ent in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 

nee fo fe admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
STUD EN mpetition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
4 rtment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Work oh Department. —For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 


————e 
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ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Couacil Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
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Jraduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
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Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 

Finest climate in Eogland. 

Training for Colonial Life. 

Introductions to Colonial Life. 
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through the College, 

And are settled in all parts of the World. 
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ISHO P’S STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciail 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
rw: London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
. xon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

£10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place 

into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Se te Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playgrouna, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas,—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 


A K H A M 808 O.O Lk. 


There will be an 
EXAMINATION for HOUSE-SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, £20, 
on MAY 18th and 19th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
intormation apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 














ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
SIX ENTRANOEK SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will te competed 
for on MAY 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


4n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





d bey? ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews, References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olas. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 


WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 

Study of Languages and Arts; visiting Professors, Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lat, 


and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
MAY 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA”? SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION fcr SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. ‘Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £30 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham, 





ASCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


‘the Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A., PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS. 

Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds, 


DUCATION in HANOVER.—Mr. C OC. TH. PAREZ 
B.A. Scholar of Slare, Cambridge, late Second Master at St. Columba’s 
College, RECEIVES a few BOYS, Thorough training in Modern Languages; 
French and German spoken in the house. Individual instraction; careful 
discipline; English table. Rowing, football, tennis, gymnasium,—Further 
particulars and references, Hélty Str. 11, Hanover, 





Rossy SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 3lst, 1897.—Particulars 
may be obtained from the SEORETARY. 





Ms KENNETT, late of Clifton College, OFFERS 
ich soeee a BESIDENCE on moderate terms at 48 PENYWEBN 
’ QGTON, three minutes from Earl’s Court Station. 





7 RICH.—LAN GUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. 
Pabli OLAY, M.A., has VAOANCIES for TWO BOYS to prepare for English 

Toohni Schools, or the Zirich Cantonal School, giving unrivaled Modern and 
echnical Education.—Holiday address, 225 Gloucester I rrace, Hyde Park. 








ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The 
a Progen SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. : 
in Septembee ering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
annually rand October. Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are offered 
8 ial arran, ‘em: i i 
mt the Sommer Se sora are made to meet the requirements of Students entering 
? reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 


or us and full particulars apply to 
Mile ind, 2. _— MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 


College, Clifton, Bristol. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recsunmanded Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mra, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





DUCATION in FRANCE.—M. EMILE DE FELICE, 
Professeur a l’Ecole du Commerce, 6 Rue Barennes, Bordeaux, RECEIVES 
ENGLISH BOARDERS. French home life. Private Instruction in French and 
German. Ample Opportunities for all Branches of Study in the Schools and 
Colleges of the City.—References to Monsieur le Pasteur Roberty, Rouen, and to 
Rev. A. E. O’Connor, Moira, Ireland. 


AMSAY’S LATIN PROSE VERSIONS (Large-Paper 

Edition).—A SLIP of ERRATA in this Edition WILL BE FORWARDED 

to ANY «NE POSSESSING a COPY who will apply to CLARENDON PRESS, 
Amen Corner, London, E.0, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Heap-Mastrr The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





SUMMER TERM COMMENOES 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 5rx. 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





Gaeta ar WELSH BOARD 
FOR 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS, 1897. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF EXAMINERS. 


The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly proceed to 
the appointment of five Chief Examiners. i 

Candidates must have special knowledge of at least one of the following de- 
partments :— 


1, Olassics. . er 

: . Modern Languages. 
2. Mathematics. j 7. Physics. 
8. English Language and Literature. 8. Chemistry 


4. Welsh Language and Literature. 9. Botany. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications not later than 
APRIL 30th NEXT, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. OWEN OWEN, 

Oswestry, March 25th, 1897. Chief Inspector 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 

The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 

Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and 

Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineasaterm. Prospectuses, &., can be 

obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM OOMMENOES MAY 4th, 1897, 
Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 


18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE (one mile from Giggleswick Grammar School).—TO BE OPENED 
TUESDAY, May 1lth.—Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. PIOKARD, late of Leeds 
High School and Scholar of Newnham Oollege, Oambridge (Olassical Tripos). 
Thorough Education in healthy air and beautifal country, References and 
testimonials, with full particulars, on application. 





HIPLEY, IDLE, ECCLESHILL, BAILDON, & OTLEY. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES 
A CERTIFIOATED FEMALE TEACHER is REQUIRED as ASSISTANT 
to the DIREOTOR of these OLASSES. The person appointed must be qualified 
to take a Class in Science Subject I., and able to teach Mathematics, 
Competent also to teach Music by both notations is desirable, 
Salary, £80 per annum, 
, — stating age, qualifications, and experience, and inclosing copies 
of three recent testimonials, should be sent to me on or before the 13th instant. 
WALTER POPPLESTONE, Olerk to the Classes’ Committee. 
Saltaire Road, Shipley, Yorkshire, April 2nd, 1897, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr, G. B, STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of _xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon, Oode; Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRHAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





| ‘alnmenene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848. 


——— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRApy 
SALE! 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERwi: 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS 4% 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTI9 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per NS 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| wp nw atom, 
weekly exchange of books at the houses +6. WO or Three Friends 
of Subscribers) from TWO QUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIG? 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Car OY, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal 7 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and Post-free, orms, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY B 
now offered at OOKs 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Adiren, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTO 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIRS 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW Ox7_ 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDoy 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. i 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AnD GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS wwe ses see see ore oe ~<£9,067,182, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 


IFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or additions 
to sum assured, 

Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to 

participate in 
NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class, 
EQUITABLE RATES MODERATE EXPENSES, 
Heap OrFricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Areaee and Cate 
logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. Newchoicg 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


A DEVOTEE «@ New Story by MARY 
CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 


“Diana Tempest,” Gc., ts now ready at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 3s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ The many readers and admirers of that one 
fine novel ‘ Diana Tempest’ will welcome a new book by Miss Cholmondeley with 
interest and high expectation, and it is pleasant to be able to inform them that 
they will not be disappointed.” 


DR. DONALDSON SMITH’S IMPORTANT WORK. 
THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN 


COUNTRIES. By A. Dovatpsow Suitu, M.D., F.R.G,8. With 70 Illustra 
tions by A. D, McCormick, Charles Whymper, &c., and 5 Maps, Super royal 


8vo, £1 1s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Since the publication of Stanley’s ‘ Across the Dark 
Continent’ there has been no work of African travel equal in scientific impor- 
tance and thrilling interest to Dr. Donaldson Smith’s book. As 4 0 
exciting sport, apart from its geographical and ethnological usefulness, it 
deserves to stand alongside the best experiences of the toughest Anglo-Indian 
shikaris.” : 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" While to the large class of people interested 
in African exploration this book is indispensable, sportsmen will find in its pages 
a wealth of exciting incidents rarely equalled in similar works.’ 


SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1891-1894, By Major Macpomatp, BB. 
Fully Illustrated, with Maps and Plans, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*No country in the world has had greater need 
of an impartial historian than Uganda, and, strange to say, though the bitter 
feelings engendered by the struggles of the past ten years have not had time towel 
one has been found among the actors in these stormy scenes, Major Macdonal 
cegend No one who reads this exciting book of adventure can regret that we tle 
spending £3,000,000 on the railway. Major Macdonald writes with co’ a8 
literary and historical skill, and his sketches and maps are all excellent. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The illustrations from ——— and sketches are 
better than any we have seen of this part of the Dark Continent, and the mape 
are distinotly good,” 


FISH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES. 


By Brapwock Hatt, With Etched Frontispiece by the Author, and 12 
Full-page Illustrations by T. Hope McLachlan. Crown 8vo, 63. 
FISHING GAZETTE.—“ This is one of the best books of angling reminiscences 
I have ever come across,” 


A Second Edition of FRANCES McNAB’S 
Book, ON VELDT & FARM 


will be veady early next week, at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, price 35. 6a. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 














INVESTED FUNDS .. ss oun awe 





NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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wwNEY AND COS NEW BOOKS 


19 A NEW EDITION OF LEVER WHICH IT IS A POSITIVE 


«anes TO READ AND HANDLE.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


pLBABURR 
LIMITED EDITION, IN 37 VOLS. 8vo, OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


With all the Original Ilustrations, 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


THs FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. 


full Prospectus on application to the Publishers or to any of the leading 
Booksellers. 


wgothing has been left undone to make the edition as complete and satisfactory 
“| Wn tsman, 
Spee a clear print, excellent binding, and last, but not least, Phis’s 
, wit coat ustrations count for anything, the latest edition of the novels of 
inimiigs Lever will be speedily exhausted.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Cideed, the whole volume [Harry saamaanen) Sieve the point of view of a 
pibliophile is a thing of beauty.” —Glasgow Herald, 


YARRY LORREQUER, with 22 Etchings by Phiz, is 


now ready in 1 vol, 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, with Etchings by Phiz, will 


be ready next week in 2 vo 





yi38 BMILY SOLDENE'S NEW BOOK. 


MY THEATRICAL & MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 10s. 6d. [Second Edition now ready. 
“One of the most diverting and readable autobiographies of mn pe. = 


UR, JOHN O'LEARY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FENIANS AND FENIANISM. 

2yols., with Portraits, 21s, 

“No one can read these volumes in a fair temper without recognising 
through all their bitter partisanship that knightly spirit by which Mr. 
O’Leary’s countrymen have, in the service Great Britain, won honour for 
their country under every star in heaven,’’—Spectator, 


MRS, PANTON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO: Hints to Young 
Parents. By Mrs. Pantoy, Author of *‘ From Kitchen to Garrett.” 
Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs, Panton as cleverly teaches young parents how to bring up their 

children as she has taught young couples how to furnish a new house ‘from 
kitchen to garret.’’’—Lady’s Pietorial, 





{OITED BY MR, STANDISH O'GRADY, 
HIBERNIA PACATA; or, The Wars in Ireland 


during the Reign of Queen Rlizabeth. Edited, and with an Introduc- 
tion and Oopious Notes, by StanpisH O’GRapyY. 2 vols., with Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans, medium 8vo, 42s, net. Edition limited to 500 numbered 
eopies. 

“Mr, O’Grady has done much good work for students of Irish history, but 
none better than this re-issue of a valuable and half-forgotten book which 
furnishes the most complete record extant of Oarew’s administration of 
Munster.”—Athenzum. 





New Fiction. 


A ROGUE’S CONSCIENCE. 


By D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


DID HE DESERVE IT? 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 6s. [This day. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES. By H. ©. Bunyzr. 


Tilustrated, 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. By Frrzczzatp Mottoy. 6s. 


“Here, in a story of intense interest, is traced the life of a man who makes a 


ms fi carnying, matzimony ceeeee The story holds the reader’s closest atten- 


DINAH FLEET. By Joun Hru1 and G. F. Bacon. 6s. 


“We must congratulate the collaborators on ‘Dinah Fleet.’......There are 

wry a dozen characters, and not one of them ever says a dull or stupid thing. 

cir dialogue is all as emart as smart can be......The book is very lively 
ing.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. By Currsrian 


‘Even a jaded reviewer found ‘The Duntho * kept him awake until lo 
after midnight,” Now Saturday. a" ” 


A BIT OF A FOOL. By Sm Rosser Przt. Second 
ition, 6s, 
Ph delightful volume......1A Bit of a Fool’ indeed, though it wears the form 
hs — may safely be said, from the moralist’s oy of view, to have no equal 
erature more recent than * The Confessions of St. Augustine.’” 
—British Review. 


DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12 York St., Covent Garden, London. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


CYPRIAN: 


His Life, His Times, His Work. 


By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, D.D., D.C.L., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo, 21s, net. 
_ TIMES.—“In all essential respects, in sobriety of judgment and temper, 
in sympathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclesiastical 
issues, in seholarship and eradition, the finished work is worthy of ita subject and 
worthy of its author.” } ; 








FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS IN 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 10 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 





BY THE LATE EDWARD A, FREEMAN. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN NORMANDY 


AND MAINE. By Epwarp A. Freeman. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and a Preface by W. H. Hutroy, B.D. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
GLOBE,—“ Drawings and letterpress together supply graphic descriptions of 
localities and buildings of great interest te all cultivated people......Mr. Freeman 
wrote in the spirit of one profoundly stirred both by historic associations and 
by architectural beauty.” 





1897 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the 
Year 1897. Thirty-fourth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 
Edited by J. Scotr Kzxitiz. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" The ‘ Year-Book’ for both the quantity and 
accuracy of its information has really.no competitor.” 





BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS. Selected from “ The 


Guardian,” “ The Times,” and ‘‘ The Saturday Review,” 1846-1890. By the 
late R. W. Cuuncn, M.A., D.C.L. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 
[Eversley Series, 
GUARDIAN.—“ It is difficult indeed to open either of these volumes without 
finding on the page before us something worth remembering. But, perbaps, we 
have quoted enough to show what a wealth of just and true observations they 
contain, and we must refer our readers to the book itself to show how great the 
stores of that wealth are.” 





NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 


By Cuar.otte M. Yonae. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The hand of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge has not lost its cunning 
with the burden of years......It is a book one feels glad to have read.” 


FOREIGN STATESMEN. New Volumes. 


Edited by Professor J, B. Bury. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. 
MARIA THERESA. By Rev. J. France Bricut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford. 
JOSEPH II. By Rev. J. Franck Brieut, D.D. 
*,* These two volumes supplement one another as a history of thé period, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very lucid and comprehensive survey of the 
history of Austria during a critical period.” 








BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By Sir ARCHIBALD Grixig, F.R.S., &c. With 7 Maps and numerous Ililustra- 
tions, 3 vols, Super Royal 8vo, 36s. net. 





With 46 Illustrations, Pott 8vo, 1s. 


FARM AND GARDEN INSECTS. By 


ow ea SomeRvitiE, D.GEic. (Mon.), D.Sc. (Dun.), B.Sc. (Edin.), F.B.S.E., 





MACMILLAN ,and CO. (Limited), London. 








SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 Cuxapsipg, E.C., 95a ReeenT STREET, W., 21 Kensineton Hieu Steger, W., 
LONDON. 3 Excuases Staext, MANOHESTER, 





#*,* “No Better ‘Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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First Edition all Sold. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 
Third Edition in Preparation. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL 
THE 


WELL-BELOVED 


In One Volume, uniform with 
THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 
WITH FRONTISPIECE ETOHING, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


** A delightful romance, of the kind of which, with 
never-faltering freshness, the author has already 
given us 0 many.’— Bookman 

“Mr, Hardy has never written anything finer than 
the pages in the ‘ Well-Beloved.’’—Saturday Review, 

** It is impossible to imagine any story by Thomas 
Hardy lacking the distinction that has won him the 
position of the greatest novelist of the time.’’ 

—Blackand White. 

“It is a visionary and yet curiously real book. 
The descriptive passages are as beautiful and vivid as 
any Mr, Hardy has written. The atmospheric effects, 
woven of the salt airs of the ocean, coloured with 
the brilliancy of that white land, linger on the 
memory as things seen, not read of.”—Daily News, 

‘Every one knows that besides plot there is 
always in Mr. Hardy’s stories a wealth of attraction 
in qualities that are rare in other writers.” 

—Literary World, 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL 


THE 


WELL-BELOVED 


In One Volume, uniform with 
THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 


“‘It is absorbing in interest and set forth with all 
the old composure and distinction.””-—Academy, 

‘“*Mr. Hardy has not written many novels more 
marked by the subtle charm of his genius.” 

—Scotsman, 

“The writing is subdued and skilful, and there is 
abundant charm in the descriptions of the island and 
the island people. Through a great part of it we feel 
ourselves back with the writer of the older Wessex 
novels; and we delight in the complete assimilation 
of the material, the richness, falness, and simplicity 
of the narrative. There is a certain sophistication 
in the idea which belongs to the Hardy of a later 
period, but the book as a whole has more in common 
with ‘Life’s Little Ironies’ than with ‘Tess’ or 
‘Jude.’ ‘The Well-Beloved’ will not please every 
reader, but its interest is unfailing; and in the skill 
with which it treats a whimsical subject full of pit- 
falls and difficulties it is altogether admirable.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 

“ His new novel, though less elaborate than * Tess’ 
or ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ proves that his 
hand has lost none of its cunning. It is a book 
which intelligent readers cannot afford to miss; and 
we are glad that its publication affords us an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the completion of an 
edition of Mr. Hardy’s works which will rejoice the 
hearts of booklovers.”—Publisher’s Circular, 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL 


THE 


WELL-BELOVED 


In One Volume, uniform with 
THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 
WITH FRONTISPIECE ETCHING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 








London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, 
By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., 
see THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
APRIL, price Half-a-Crown, 


WHICH ALSO CONTAINS: 

A Common CITIZENSHIP FOR THE ENGLISH RACE. 
By Professor Dicey. 

Cretan STRUGGLES FOR LisEerty. By J. Gennadinus. 

Tur Cretan ImBroGLIO, By Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
G.C.S.1. 

Rerorm THE House or Lorps! By Goldwin 
Smith. 

Henryk SIENKIEWICZ. By Edmund Gosse. 

Tue Law or Liserty. By Emma Marie Oaillard. 

AFTER THE FaMINE IN MY GARDEN. By Phil 
Robinson. 

Joannes Scotus Ericrya. By William Larminie. 

Tur RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE ROMAN COMMUNION. 
By the Rev. Philip Limerick, 

Tue Lorp Cuier JustTicr oF EUROPE, 
Stead. 

Mongy AND INVESTMENTS. 


London: IssistTER and Co., Ltd, Covent Garden, W.O. 


By W. T. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 380. APRIL, 1897. 8vo, 6s. 


1, A Great AisToRian. 

2. NOVELS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 

$3. THE Exopvus or PictuRES FROM ENGLAND, 
4, OLD Etoy anp Mopern PousLic SCHOOLS, 
5. THe CRISIS IN AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

6. JOWETT. 

7. ‘f'HeE ScutprureD Tomss oF HELLAS. 

8. Un Royaume ANGLO-CORSE. 

9, PAINTERS BEHIND THE SCENES. 

10, National DEFENCE. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and OO. 





Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 2s, 


THE WILDERNESS 
AND ITS TENANTS: 


A Series of Geographical and other Hssays Illus. 
trative of Life in a Wild Country, 
By JOHN MADDEN. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and OO., Limited, 





HE UNION BANE 0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .....ccsscsesserseres £1,500,000 
Reserve Band  ..0....cccccesccessccesooe 70, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
ve XT Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





IRKBECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly , when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Doze, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent °™ Bote 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
wile found squat Se wis Saal A 1 
sold at much hone rte mot 


DINNER CLARET 


ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, 
bottle. We can strongly Brock 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
re fe mgens — by the small & 
ouses who i 
consumers in a we 
INER CLARETS, of good vi 
sige bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s, 36a. an ge, ttl 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS., 
n fine condition, and at prices, ; 
below the present whole 5 ‘price i any ase, 
1s be Ns, Ta hl 
ported by ourselves," oh 1, Al cay ig 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 


LIVERPOOL : Central B 
North John Street aes 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





THE FINEST TONio, 
Most effective in 


the vitality of the blood 
and enabling the constity, 
tion to resist climatic ip. 
fluences, 


FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de 
pe 

ighly recommended 
weak & debilitated eld 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation,” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—"It has all thy 
good effects of tron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED po seieain BY THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance (0,, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





TOE MOST NUTRITIOUS 00004, 


EPP Ss’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ro 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVA 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprin 
by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- “4 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the fo 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETS ’ 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, ' - 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towar 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


East, 8.W 
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euiTH, ELDER, & €0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUBILEE VOLUME OF 
“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


in cloth; or in half-moroceo, marbled ed; 
yow BBADY, sae oes 20s. net. ; - 
Volume 50 (RUSSEN—SOOBELL) of the 


cTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


D EE, 
B “ ” aed on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume will be 
Volume *- 


il the completion of the Work, which it is confidently ex- 
igsved Quarterly wa within ites years from the present time, 
pected will TIMES of April 2nd:—‘‘ We may take the occasion of the appear- 
From “ath volume to say once for all that the excellence of the Dictionary is 
ance of te sae in ite general workmanship than in its treatment of those more 
got leas conmprenet 4 which naturally attract the larger share of individual interest and 
foams ® 





WILLIAM ROBERTS’ “DIGESTION AND DIET.” 
yaw EDITION OF TTADY, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 52. 


QLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS ON 


AND DIET. With an Appendix on the Opium Habit in India. 
tthe Roserts, M.D., F.R.8. 


By W 

THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late 
Josx ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

+ This is Volume I. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE 
*ISSANOE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. The 

RENAL yolumes Will be published at intervals. 


miROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. By 


Mirman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
eee a very pleasant and com panionable little book.” —Spectator. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the 
Puritans, with Literature, and with the Humoursof Life, now for the first time 
ected and arranged. By J. Sr. Loz Sreacuey. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“[ndeniably clever, well-informed, brightly written, and in many ways 
interesting.” —Times. 
NEW VOLUME BY MBS, OLIPHANT, 
SHORTLY ,with a Preface, entitled ‘ON THK EBB TIDE,” crown 8y0, 6s. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories. 


1, MRSANDFORD. 2. THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the China 


Seas. By Oanttow Dawe, Author of ‘‘Yellow and White,” ‘Mount 
Totian ” 6 Kal »” &. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Fall of vivid colouring, exciting incidents, and spirited narration......As 

inspiriting a bit of reading as any one could desire to hold in his hand.” —Speaker, 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance of the 


45, By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpon Lang. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
“4 stirring romance,”’—Punch. 


london: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HONOUR OF 
SAVELLI.” 


AGALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, 
And other Stories. 


By S. LEVETT YEATS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”"—Standard, 
“Avery interesting series,”"—Times. 
"The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 





Te 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Captain A. T. Mahan’s New Work 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 
THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of “The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History,” &c. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, Illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits au:d other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 


Full Prospeetus post-free on application, 





VOLUME I. READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT. 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s College, London; Gold Medallist, 
U.8. Naval Institute; Hon. Member, R U.S. Institution. Assisted by Sir 
C. BR. MARKHAM, K.O.B., P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N.; 
Mr. H. W. WILSON, &c., &e. 5 vols., with very numerous Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. each net, 
The first Volume of the history, bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen 
Blizabeth, is about to be published, ara be followed at shert intervals by the 
subsequent Volumes, Prospectus of the Werk sent post-free on application, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


WAR, FAMINE, and OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 


By B.B, Marstom. With Illustrations, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; boards, 2s, 
TRUTH says :—“ I can only hope the book will be widely read.” 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MASSARENES 


THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, 580 pp., 6s. 
The NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BRITISH REVIEW (April 3rd, 1897) says :— 


‘*In many ways, incomparably the best that the author has ever 
written...... any of the eharacters are drawn with singular skill 
pene the writer’s poetic power has not deserted her,” 


Mr, W. L. Courtyzy in the DAILY TELEGRAPH :— 


**Quida has written an extremely interesting narrative......She has 
chosen to depict modern society as it has come to be in its latest 
yess Shes In one sense the novel is a satire on the new plutocracy ; 
n another sense it is a brilliant picture ef a contemporary mania. 
cedess Apart from the main thread of the narrative there is a wonder- 
ful variety of scenes and characters, each with an attractiveness 
of its own......0uida’s hand has not lost its cunning.” 


FIRST ISSUE AT 2s, 6d, 


THE HANDSOME HUMES 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Orown 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and Complete Edition of this 
Popular Writer's Books. 





NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY'S GREAT WORK. 


os Revised throughout by the Author, with a 
New Preface and somewhat Abridged by the Omission of Matter no 
longer of Interest, 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, The Quest, 


Rescue, and Retreat of Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. By H. M. 

Staner, M.P., D.C.L., &c, Orown 8vo, with Map and all the Original 

Illustrations, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 

OHEAP REISSUE OF THE WELL-KNOWN “BAYARD SERIES.” 
Uniform post 8vo volumes, cloth, 1s. 6d. net per volume, 


1. CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
2. LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Other Volumes will be duly announced, 


LOW’S 2s, 6d, LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
(TWO NEW VOLUMES.) 
Uniform crown 8vo volumes, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 6d, each. 


HAUSALAND; or, Fifteen Hundred Miles 


through the Central Soudan. By the Rev. 0. H, Ropimson, M.A. With 
Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations, 


TWO KINGS OF UGANDA ; or, Life by the 


Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By the Rev. BR. P. Asmz, M.A. With Map 
and Illustration. 





FOR A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER ON 


MR. WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON, R.A., 
Written by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE, 
and Illustrated with Reproductions from the Artist’s Work, 


See the APRIL NUMBER of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


At all Booksellers’, price ONE SHILLING. 








sure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Ofice not later than the Jirst post on Friday. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd., 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.O, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
By General Sir Evzuyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 20 Maps. 


“This brilliant and fascinating little book.” — Daily Chronicle. 5 
“Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book. The service 
may also be congratulated that among its Field-Marshals and General Cfficers 
on the active list are so many who can emphasise their leading in the field by 
their literary connsels in peace, Among that band of able writers the Quarter- 
master-General to Her Majesty’s Forces well holds his own.”"—Times, 
“* Will be read with interest and profit both by soldiers and by civilians in- 
terested in military history.”—Scoteman. 


FOR EASTER. 
Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CROSS. A Selection of 


Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by Hxnrn 
Dovatas. With an Introduction by the Lorp Bisnop or 
Sr. ANDREW’s. Pott 8vo, printed in red and black on antique 
paper at the Chiswick Press. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GOLF IN THEORY & PRACTICE: 


Some Hints to Beginners... By H. S.C. Evzrarp. A Practi- 
cal Manual. With 22 Illustrations from Life. 

** We have read the book ‘ right off,’ as the saying goss, and this because, as in 
the case of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop...... The book is enjoyable and 
instructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing, valuable in its 
aontents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the world of golf.”"— Golf. 

One of the very best books of its class.” —Referee, 


Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 3s. ‘6d. 


ELOCUTION AND THE DRA- 
MATIC ART. By Davin J. Suirnson. New Edition, Re- 
vised by the Rev. C. R. Tayzor, M.A., Corpus Christi 
phy Cambridge, Professor of Elocution at King’s College, 
London. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, post 8vo, 2 vols., 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT: a 


Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising 
English, American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, 
and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and 
Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor 
Atpert Barrerz, R.M.A., Woolwich, and CuHarurs G. 
Levanp, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of “The English 
Gypsies and-their Language,” &c., “‘ Hans Breitmann,” &c. 


Aldine Poets. 


Completion of Re-issue, 81 vols., 2s. 6d, net each, 


JAMES THOMSON. Revised Edition, 
with a New Memoir and Critical’ Appendix, by the Rev. T. 
C. Tovey, M‘A.> Author of “Gray and his Friends,” &c. 2 
vols. fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net each. 


New Volume of the ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
With 100 Illustrations, 1s. , 


GYMNASTIC COMPETITION _. 
| “AND DISPLAY-EXERCISES, 


Set at Various Open Competitions and Displays during the 
last Twelve Years, and Voluntary Exercises shown by Winners 
of Open and Champjonship Gymuastic Competitions. Com- 
piled by F. Grar. ¢ 
The book also contains an Illustrated Glossary of the Principal 
Gymnastic Terms and Exercises for the Second’and Thitd Class 
Badge of the A. G. and F, A. (Illustrated), forty-two Exercises for 
Developing Muscles, and an Article on Training for Competitions. 
By A. Barnarp. Oe 


New Volume of-BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


HORACE. A New Literal Prose Transla- 


tion. By A. Hamitron Brycz, LL.D., Translator and 
Editor of “ Vergil,” &c. 3s. 6d. 








READY NEXT WEEK. EDITION LIMITED. 
Pott 4to, printed at the Chiswick. Press, 15s. net. 


BOOK SALES OF THE YEAR 


1896: containing a Detailed Description of all the most im- 
portant Books Sold at Auction, with the Names of the Pur- 
chasers, and the Prices realised. With complete Indexes of 
Names and Subjects, and General Introduction and Notes. 
By Tempe Scort. 
The Publishers reserve to themselves the right of raising 
the price after publication. A few copies of the volume for 1895 
are still on hand, and may be had for 15s. net each. 





of publications post-free on application to 


POPULAR NOVELS FoR => 
EASTER HOLIDAY READINg 


NINTH EDITION. 


HILDA STRAFFORD ang THE 
Estoy, 





REMITTANCE MAN. Two Californian Stori 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” f In Vanya et Ea 


vO, 3a. 
“Its charm is of the subtle and delicate order whi 


scribed.” —Graphic. ich cannot Douay be 4, 





SEOOND EDITION. 


A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. 


DoroTHEA GERARD (Madame Longard de Lo B 
Baby,” *“‘ The Wrong Man,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cn eearde), Author of « 
“Most fascinating, and certainly a most powerful Contribution to fieti a 
es —Manchester Coyping 

TWELFTH EDITION. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical stu, 


By Granam Travers. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The cleverest novel we have read for a long time,”—Spectatop, 


THIRD EDITION. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS, By 


Granam Travers, Author of “ Mona Maclean.” Crown 8yo 63, 
“Ts marked by a freshness of idea and an individuality of treatment 
place the stories very much above the ordinary level.” —Globe, Which 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN UNCROWNED KING: 2 Romang 


of High Politics, By Srpner C. Grier, Author of “ Hi 
; English Governess," * In Farthest Ind, &e. Crown 8v0, ant Hrcellny 
“' For daring originality of plot, and graphie style of narrative, ‘ 

‘King’ is exoelled by few.” —Queen. ®*An Uneromad 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


IRAS: aMystery. By Tuxo. Dovetas, Author 
& 24 Fay a Crown 8vo, in specially designed P&DSE cover by 
* An extremely clever tale.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A STORY OF THE COMMUNE, 


THE KNIGHT’S TALE. By F. km 


Putxies, Author of “ The Education of Antonia.” Crown 8ve, 3s, 6d, 








N IRISH ROMANOKE. 


A PRINCE OF TYRONE, }; 


OmARLOTTE Fenwevt and J. P. O’Cattacuan. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH- and LONDON. 


NOTICE. 


The SEVENTEENTH EDITION of The 
LIFE of LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
(“ Forty-one. Years in India’), 1s ready 
this day, in two volumes demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, Gc, 36s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





A GOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &. 





Y 
With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


Pe 
THE G@LOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—It is a bright little collection, abounding it 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








QRDNANCE SURVEY MAPS.. 


All scales of these valuable Maps can be obtained for any part of 


the British Isles from the London Agent, EDWARD STANF — 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREE'l', CHARING CROSS, 8. ” 
Geographer to the Queen. , : 


Inquiries answered and estimates for mounting given. Réel 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


26 and 27 Cockspur*Street, London, S.W. 
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— 
sKEFFINGTONS’ BOOKS 
FoR EASTER HOLIDAYS. 





18 DAY. By ERNEST G. HENHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MAN, AND THE DEVIL: a New 
Novel. 


this new and striking Novel deals with the Marriage 
question, Divorce, &c. 


1H 





THIS DAY. By RICHARD PENDEREL, 
Author of “ Wilfrid Waide, Barrister and Novelist,” “ Dick Wylder,” &c. 
Orown Svo, cloth, 6s, 

4s A ROARING LION: a Romance. 

The Scotsman says:—“A very well-told story, which interests one from 
beginning to end.” 
gis DAY. By LILIAN STREET, Author of ‘‘ The Little Plain Woman,” &, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


NELL AND THE ACTOR: a New Novel. 





By EDITH E, CUTHELL, 
Anthor of “ Only a Guardroom Dog,” “ A Baireuth Pilgrimage,” &c, 
THIS DAY, elegant cloth, 3s, 6d, 


SWEET IRISH EYES: a Charming Story 


of Society Life. 
The Shefield Daily Telegraph says :-—‘‘ The way of telling this story has brought 
new beauty to an old theme.’ 
The Scotsman says :—Mrs. Cuthell so handles her material, that the reader 
follows the fortunes and misfortunes of the characters with no small interest,’’ 


— 


By 0. J. WILLDEY. Orown 8vo, cloth, Ss, 6d. 
Translator of that successful Book, 
OLIVEIRA MARTIN’S ‘‘THE ENGLAND OF TO-DAY.” 


THE BOOK OF HUMBUG: wherein certain 
Little Images appear just as they are. 
The humorous and clever sarcasm of this book cannot fail to obtain for it a 
very wide circle of readers, 





THIS DAY. 


SEOOND EDITION, J = i a 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
HELEN MATHERS’ NEW BOOK, “THE 


JUGGLER AND THE SOUL.” 
Astastling and striking New Story by the Author of “* Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 





FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND, JUST OUT, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


MARIE CORELLI’S BOOK, “THE MURDER 


OF DELICIA.”’ 





NEARLY READY, crown 8vo, 5s, 


New and Important Work by the Rev. T. MOORE, M.A., Author of “The 
Englishman’s Brief,” *‘'The ‘ Dead Hand’ in the ‘ Free Churches’ 
of Dissent,” &c. 
Dedicated to the Memories of St. Augustine and King Ethelbert. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
AND KINGDOM, EXPLAINED TO THE PEOPLE. 


This valuable work is written in a thoroughly popular and interesting style, 
while the utmost care has been taken to insure strict accuracy in every partloulax, 





THIS DAY, Dedicated by special permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


HYMNS FOR THE QUEEN’S COMMEMO- 


BATION. By the most Eminent Authors and Oomposers. The 
Royal Kdition, complete with Music, printed on superfine paper and bound 
in cloth, with gold lettering, 1s. net. Cheap Editions for Congregations, 
Schools, &c., with Music, 2d.; the Words separately, 4d. 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS FOR THE QUEEN’S 


COMMEMORATION. Specially written b 

° y the Very Rev. F. W. 

a D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; the Rev. Canon Hannons, LL.B., 

aed of St. Austell, Author of “ Ohurch or Chapel,” &c.; the Rev. H. J. 

theten lags ae poner my ‘i. be | ag = B. O. Murpny, Chaplain to 
5 or 0} mely Words for Life’s Wayfarers’’; the Rev. J. 

Rooxgr, M.A., Vicar of Coldharbour, Dorking. 3 he aa 


This volume also contains a Table of the Chief Events affecti Religi 
ectin; 
Church of England, Education, &., from 1837 to 1897. " ee 





; = PREPARATION, 10s. 6d. By GEORGE MORLEY, 
uthor of “ Leafy Warwickshire,” ‘‘In Rustic Livery,” “Sweet Audrey,” &. 


IN RUSSET MANTLE CLAD: Scenes of 


Rural Life in Warwickshire. i i issi i 
Hon, the Countess of — ee 





1X PREPARATION, demy 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 10s. 
y Rev. Oanon HAMMOND, Author of ‘Church or Chapel?” &o. 


A CORNISH PARISH: being an Account 


of Bt. Avitell—Town, Church, District, and People. By JoszpH Hammonpn, 


a] 





London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
MONASTICISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 


its Principles, Origin, Development, Triumphs, Decadence, and Suppression. 
With an Enquiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. By the Rev. F.C. 
Woopnovss, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A useful book for those who have little time for extended reading.” —Guardiai. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the Right Rev. 


W. Watsuam How, D.D. Twenty-fourth Edition, with Additions, fcap. Sv 
cloth cirenit, 8s. 6d. moroeeo or calf, 10s. 6d.” Ks ta GEE 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES AND THE AGE 


OF THE REFORMATION: an Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the 
Light of Contemporary Documents. By E. TrrrELt Greey, Lecturer in 
Theology and Hebrew, St. David’s Oollege, Lampeter ; sometime Scholar of 
8t. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d, 

** Excellent as they are from various standpoints, the [other] works on the 
XXXIX, Articles of the Church of England by no means preclude the necessity 
for such a work as this, which supplies new information from new sources...... 
The text of the Articles is given in Latin and in English, with valuable ex- 
planatory and historical notes...... In dealing with the wording of the Articles 
Mr. Green is eminently successful......The work, moreover, occasionally intro- 
duces mediseval cust and cer ies not generally known...... The student of 
Anglican divinity will find in this volome much valuable information not to be 
found in similar treatises,”—Morning Post, 


LOOKING UPWARD: Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. By the 
Rev. the Hon. James AppreriEry, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The New Floreat.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. Second Edition, 
“A volume of papers on the attitude of the clergy towards social reform, which 
is of real value.”—Athenzum 
** A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian Sociology, from one 
who certainly has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial 
second to none, to speak on this theme.”— Daily Chronicle, 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, By the Rev. Canon R. E. SanpERSON, 
D.D., Author of “What is the Ohurch?” Largo feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. [Third Edition. 

** Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much, They are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known, or that 
may reasonably be held...... and the plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the stace of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here 











all that he needs.”—Church Times. 


WORK IN GREAT 


Rev. A. F. WinnineTron Inaram, 
Rector of Bethnal Green. 


boards, 3s. 6d 





cloth boards, gilt top, 


THREE GIRLS IN A 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and 
With Introductions by the Rev. Hzersert E. 
Ry, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


CITIES. Lectures on 


By the 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
[Third Edition. 


“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that they are 
doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they remain un- 
acquainted with Mr, Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.” 


—Church Times, 


* It is most earnestly to be desired that these lectures should be obtained and 
read through by all candidates for Holy Orders.””—Spectator, 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS AND 


UNDINE. An Illustrated Edition of the Masterpieces by Ds La MorTTE 
Fovugu%. With Introduction by CaanLorre M. Yonex, and numerous Illus- 
tions by Gordon Browne, B.I, Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, 





6s. 
“* A better present for a thoughtful lad or lass could hardly be,”—Chureh Times 
SECOND EDITION. 


FLAT. By Erne F. 


Hepp1ie. IHustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
One of the brightest bits of recent fiction....., Her adventurous maids are 
delightful company......The book is one to be read again and again.” 


—Dundee Advertiser. 





1. GERMANY. 


By the Rev.S, Barina-Gou.p, M.A. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is 
excellent...... one of the best accounts in 


real meaning and real effects, that we 
have ever come across.”—Guardian. 


2. SPAIN. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK MRYBRICK> 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Tt is a really valuable work.” 
—Manchester Examiner, 


3. IRELAND. 


By the Rey. THomas OLDEN, M.A., 
Vicar of Ballyclough. With Maps, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
‘Seldom has the student of Irish 
history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so in- 
structive and so entertaining, as this 
brilliant epitome of the history of the 
early Irish Church.”’—Athenewm. 


4. THE NETHERLANDS. 
By the Rev. P. H. DircHFiE.p, 
M.A. With 2 Maps. Orown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 63. 





Publishers to H.M, the Queen and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


English of the German Reformation, its x 








THE NATIONAL CHURCHES SERIES. 
Edited by P. H. Ditehfield, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


5. SCOTLAND. 
By the Very Rev. H. M. Lucxocx, 
D.D., Dean of Lichfield. With 2 
Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“His pages are packed with facts 
from which you are at liberty to draw 
our conclusions, and which he never 
garbles or distorts with a view to bol- 
stering up hisown. He displays a really 
surprising comprehension of affairs 
peculiarly Scottish,”— National Observer. 


6. ITALY. 
By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, 
M.A,, Canon of Lincoln. With Map, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


7. FRANCE. 
By the Rev. RicHARD TRAVERS 
Smiru, D.D., Vicar of St, Bartholo- 
mew’s, and Canon ef St. Patrick’s, 
Dablin. With Maps. Orown 8yvo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


8. AMERICA. 
By the Right Rev. LeranTon Couz- 
man, 8.T.D., L Bishop of 
Delaware, U.S.A. With Maps, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Tells its story in a simple and un- 
assuming way, which is pleasant and in- 
structive, and puts together in a handy 
form just the information that the 
general reader most wants to have.” 

— Guardian, 


London: GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW Books 





The E MAS and OHEAPER EDITIONS will be ready on April 13th. 


ASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir 


Watrter Besaxt. Crown &vo, cloth, 3¢. 6d. 


MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Crozer. Post 8vo, 


boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. By Marx 


Twain, With 312 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Also, Uniform, Orown 8vo, blue cloth, 33, 6d. each. 








THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT; one i INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illustrations. 
E AMERICAN coe MANT. With 81 Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYER AB ROAD. With 26 Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYE D WIL z MOTIVE. With Photogravure Portrait. 

PUDD’NHEAD ILS ON. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations, 

MARK TWAIN RARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 














re. re) ee NOD DANK -NOTE. 
ABRO AD. _ With 314 Tilustrations, 
ESTO ITE ELEPHANT. 
T HE SILDED Xe. With 212 Illustrations. 
*.* Others to follow. 


NEW and OHEAPER EDITIONS of the following are now ready. 


GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. Zancwitt. 


With 3 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayzz 38r. 


Jounx. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. 


Huneerrorp. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 





<2 


[Shortly. 








THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL payp 


VITOH, of the Russian Secret Servi D 
Detective’s Triumphs.” Orown 8¥0, a ee 1cx Dowovan, Antec "| 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By n, 
Dow tie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. y ICHARD 


Cana 
HIS EXCELLENCY (ugine Rougon). 
canner wa 








Emmz Zora, Authorised Version. With reface 
VizeTELLy. Orown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ssh 


Also by E. ZOLA, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, each, 
THE FAT AND THE THIN. THE DREAM. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. 


M ° 
THE DOWNFALL. LOURDES, | ROME, 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COlGxEy 


SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. Edited b 
With 100 Illustrations by Le Blant, Crown So, cloth. anne “ay "Lane, 


CLARK RUSSELL’S LATEST NOVEL, On May 13th, Orown 8yo, 


THE LAST ENTRY. By W. Crane Rusne 


With a Frontispiece by Max Cowper. 


Also by CLARK RUSSELL, NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8, 6d, 
HEART OF OAK. | THE TALE OF THE TEN. 12 Illus, by G, MONTBaRp, 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketch 


of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the M: 
and Fojk-lore of the Time. By es J. Boa, Litt.D, ‘With ‘omen 























THE WHITE VIRGIN. By G. MANvILLE tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s [In the preon 
Frxm. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. = any 
THE HARDING SCANDAL. By Franx|RIE’S DIARY. By Anne Coarzs. Crow 
Barrett. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. _ [Bory 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir Watrzr Besant.|CARLTON PRIORS. By Joun Srarmep, 
With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shorfly, 
E. e 
ie oll Pon ana nan, eeanesl * HIS a ain 0. * Wis. eg 


“'In ‘Dolly’ and the rest we recognise the old, light, humorous touch which is 
distinctly Mrs. Hungerford’s own...... * Lovice’ 
popularity of its author.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Also by Mrs, HUNGERFORD. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
AN ANXIOUS MOMENT, &c. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE re ee aa SES. | APRIL’S LADY. 
NORA CREINA 


will not fail of widening the 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. 


DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lyyn Linton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CAVALRY LIFE AND REGIMENTAL 


LEGENDS. By Joum Strancz Winter. A New Edition, the Two Series 
inl vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance. 


By B. M. Croxsr, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” Orown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


Also by Mrs. CROKER, NEW EDITIONS. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d, each. 
N THE cae OF KERRY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
TWO MASTE i MARRIED OR SINGLE? 


WITH THE RED EAGLE. a Romance of 


the Tyrol, By Witt1am Westatt, Third —_- Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ a tale brim-full of exciting incident.” —Spec 
SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By S. E. Water. 


Illustrated by the Author, Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A __ “A bright love tale, with two charming heroines." *—Black and White. 


A MISSING WITNESS. By Franx Barrzrt, 


Author of “ The Sin of Olga Zassoulich.” With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’” By W. Crarx Russet. 
MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Curistrz Murray. 
BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Sir 


WaLTeR BESANT, 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Auten. 
THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Atten Urwarp. 
LADY PATTY. By Mrs. HuncErrorp. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. 


Sardou and Moreau’s Play.) By Epmonp ae, 
JOHN DB VILLIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


























(Founded on 


Translated by 





y BRET HARTE. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
BARKER'S LUCK, and other Stories. With 39 Illustrations. 
DEVIL’S FORD, &e. Witha Frontispiece by W. H. Overend. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE ‘ EXCELSIOR.’ Frontispiece by 
J. Bernard Partridge. 








PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 


54 Humorous Drawings by the Artist. Crown folio, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Library Edition of CHARLES READE’S Novels, 


Complete in 17 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
1. PEG WOFFINGTON; and| 7. LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE Mr 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Le 
2. HARD CASH. 8. THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, 
3. THE CLOISTER AND THE| 9. GRIFFITH GAUN NT. 
4. 
5. 





9 
10. FOUL PLAY. 
“te IS NEVER TOO LATE TO} 11. Pe YOURSELF IN RIS 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE) 12. A TERRIBLE EMPTATION. 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH ;/13. AS 
and SINGLEHEART AND | 14. A WOMAN. HAT ER. 
DOUBLEFACE. 15. THE JILT, and other Stories; 
6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
THIEF - CK OF ALL 


TRADES; HERO AND A/16.A PERILOU SECRET. 
MARTYR; and THE WANDER- | 17. READIANA: and BIBLE 


and Good STO ORIES OF MAN 
HER ANIMALS. 





CHARACTERS. 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
By mS, ALEXANDER. By HAWLEY SMART. 
Sua wee, 


AN’S WIT THE MASTER OF RATHERLLY 

MONA’S CHOIOR. ES sy OUTSIDER. 
By J pe McCARTHY. yt TE al a 
E RIDDLE RING. [April 89th | By T. W.. SPEIGH 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. E MAS’ HY OF TRENANOB 

THE SOKCKREKSS, ri en INION OF THE MOON. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

F HIGH DEGREE. [Shortly. MRS. ‘’KEGASKISS, 


In May. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. (Uniform with the previous 4 Volumes.) 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 


1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. By Justin McCazrar, M.P., Author 
of “A History of the Four Georges.” 


DICTIONARY OF WORDS, FACTS, AND 


PHRASES. By Exrezer Epwarps. New and Cheaper Edition, Orowa 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d [Shortly. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 


Significations. By OnaRLEs Warrinc Barpsey, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Carlisle. Fifth Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8y0, cloth, 74. 64, 6d, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MA G AZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY.—Conrents ror APRIL. 
Kamsuia’s War Cius. By J. R. Werner. 
Orramic ART aT DERBY. By James Cassidy. 
Notes FRoM THE SoutH. By Clare Sorel Strong. 
A Booxman’s Romance. By Charles Lusted. 
— tag od =e a ee ism B. Graham. 
ETHE AND WEIMAR. itz Wilson 
y Kathleen Blechyndet. 

















A Broap-CuestED Sout. By Tom Russel ite 





A CAPFUL 0’ NAILS: a North-Country 


Story. By Davrp Onrist1rz Murrar. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Historica, MonumMENTS OF OALcuTta. 
“QiGHTEENTH CENTURY ViGNETTES.” By Sylvanus Urban 
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